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FRANCE AND THE HOLY SEE. 
PROGRESS TOWARD THE RENEWAL OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 


BY JULES A. BAISNEE, S.S., D.D. 


=|PEAKING in the Chamber of Deputies in the 
“i latter days of July, 1919, on the morrow of the 
N march of the victorious Allied troops through 
BA Paris, M. Clémenceau finely proclaimed: “An 
. epoch has finished, another epoch has begun 
with a new task, with another series of duties. That task is 
no less great and no less splendid—it is ever France who, in 
order to hold her own in the world, needs all her children 
It is another signal test, and one which, above all, needs the 
complete codperation of all our energies. To work therefore! 
Let us devote all our energies to the fervent wisdom which will 
unite all our wills to action. Only thus shall we bequeath 
intact to our sons the gifts of our ancestors’ genius, which 
makes of our history, as it were, a glorious epitome of the loft- 
iest aspirations of humanity.” Before that he had issued the 
same call in still fewer words: “After having won the vic- 
tory over the enemy, France must be victorious over herself.” 

Here we have, plainly declared, the duty that lay upon 
France, if the ravages of the War were to be repaired; work 
and unity had won the victory in the War, and work and 
union were equally necessary for the time of peace. No 
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country can hope to restore its prosperity unless the strife 
of parties gives place to united action for the common weal. 
An attempt will be made in the following pages to show 
the progress made by France in the realization of her aged 
statesman’s programme as regards religious peace and the 
restoration of normal relations with the Holy See. For the 
last quarter of a century, France has been torn by religious 
strife, and her open break with the Holy See, followed by the 
passing of the Law of- Separation, has been the scandal of 
Catholics the world over. Even the sympathy she aroused 
when she surrendered one-fifth of her territory to be laid 
waste by an almost uninterrupted battle of fifty months, and 
sacrificed fifteen hundred thousand of her sons to the com- 
mon cause; even the admiration she won by the genius of her 
military leaders, the courage of her soldiers and the patient 
fortitude of her civilian population, failed to remove the stigma 
attached to her name as the unfaithful daughter of the Church. 
And yet the great lesson of suffering had been learned by her, 
and the “Union Sacrée,” proclaimed by her President in the 
first hour of the conflict and heartily accepted by all as the 
surest way to victory, had grown too deep-rooted in her soul 


to be put aside when the danger was over. France’s victory 
over herself may not be so complete and so rapid as some of 
her impatient sons and friends would have it, but all signs 


point to its early attainment. 
* * * 


The origin of the break and the main episodes of its 
consummation are familiar to all. At the beginning of the 
pontificate of Pius X., several questions between France and 
the Holy See were causing difficulty. M. Combes had carried 
against the religious congregations a ruthless application of 
the Law of Association, and the visit of President Loubet to 
the King of Italy in Rome had elicited from the Vatican a 
vigorous protest to the Heads of all Catholic States. Of these 
and other circumstances M. Combes, on his own avowal, made 
use to force a rupture. His final move was an unfortunate 
one, and his violence left the Pope plainly the injured party. 
Two French bishops—the bishops of Dijon and Laval—had 
been summoned to Rome to answer grave charges made 
against them. But the Government stepped in between them 
and the Pope who, in such matters, could not subordinate the 
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bishops’ submission to the good pleasure of civil authorities. 
To have withdrawn his letters to the bishops would have 
amounted to an abdication of his Pontifical authority. Ex- 
planations and expostulations were of no avail; M. Combes’ 
only reply was to hand his passports to the Papal Nuncio in 
Paris, and to recall the French Ambassador from the Vatican. 

It is easy to imagine the effect that the political passions 
aroused by such incidents had on the discussion of the Bill 
for the Separation of Church and State, which came up in the 
following session of the French Parliament. This separation, 
if prepared in an atmosphere of mutual understanding, could 
have been effected to the mutual satisfaction of the two parties; 
but, instead of that, the Law voted in 1905 became an instru- 
ment of oppression and spoliation, which fully deserved the 
solemn condemnation issued by Pope Pius in his encyclical 
of February, 1906, and fully justified the prohibition to form 
the “Associations Cultuelles,” which followed in August of the 
same year. No need to recall here the harrowing scenes which 
marked the taking, in the spring, of the inventories of the 
Church properties, and, in the winter, the expulsion of the 
clergy, bishops, pastors, and seminarians from their resi- 
dences which, in the absence of the associations provided by 
the bill to take them over, were automatically returning to 
the State, whilst the churches were left to the Catholics for the 
free exercise of religious worship. 

The Church of France had suffered incalculable loss of 
properties and resources, the French clergy had been reduced 
to a state of destitution, in many cases pitiful; yet, as a com- 
pensation for the material losses and for the blow to national 
unity and harmony, the Church had gained a degree of inde- 
pendence of civil authority never enjoyed before, and her 
severe trials seemed only to intensify the loyalty of her faithful, 
and to draw to her a large class of Frenchmen till then indif- 
ferent, if not hostile. For it is remarkable that the Catholic 
revival in art and literature, and the great impetus observed in 
the organization of the Catholic forces, which seem to be the 
characteristics of France in the first two decades of the twen- 
tieth century, coincided with events which many outsiders often 
mistook as the signs of France’s decay as a Catholic nation. 

In time, this Catholic revival, which soon began to mani- 
fest its strength, would certainly have forced a reconsideration 
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of the religious legislation of the country and a reconciliation 
with the Holy See. Even among the parties of the Left, 
opinion soon began to turn in that direction. On the eve of 
the War, in 1914, a well-known radical, M. Frangois Deloncle, 
undertook a campaign in favor of a renewal of relations with 
the Vatican, and expressed his conviction that, when the time 
came for action, he would have a majority for it in the 
Chamber. This indeed did not mean that he and those who 
thought with him intended to “go to Canossa,” by rescinding 
the Law of Separation; it meant rather that they had come to 
see the pressing need for getting rid of the isolation forced 
upon France as a result of the brutal rupture effected ten 
years earlier by M. Combes. Difficulties at home were fol- 
lowed by increasing difficulties abroad; and, in particular, 
France’s age-long Protectorate in the East was being dimin- 
ished and even lost in some districts. 

As a climax to these difficulties came the outbreak of the 
Great War, which made the need for a resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See more imperative and urgent. 
After the appointment of a British envoy to Rome, France 
alone of the belligerent Powers had no official representative 
at the Curia, and it was inevitable that her interests should 
suffer. It was in view of this that M. Viviani, in August, 1914, 
sent to Rome an agent, M. Charles Loiseau, who was officially 
attached to the French Embassy to the Quirinal, but actually 
charged to represent the French Government at the Vatican. 
On special occasions ecclesiastics, like the late Cardinal 
Amette, or prominent Catholic laymen, like Baron Denys 
Cochin, were given missions to the Holy Father. But such 
expedients were unsatisfactory, in spite of the complaisance 
shown by the Vatican authorities and the patriotism of those 
who accepted such missions. It was felt that France was too 
great to be content to enter the Vatican by the back door, and 
that what was wanted was a diplomatic representative duly 
accredited. 

This was recognized by most of those who guided the for- 
tunes of France during the great struggle, and considerations 
like these led men as widely different in their political 
opinions as M. Hanotaux and M. de Monzie to advocate, for 
national motives, open and official dealings with the Holy 
See, and the adoption of a policy as beneficial to French in- 
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terests as it was conformable with French best traditions. In 
his book, Rome sans Canossa, M. de Monzie put forth a very 
strong plea in favor of that policy, and, in a public debate in 
the Chamber, in July, 1919, he elicited from one of the leaders 
of the anti-clerical policy in the previous decade, M. Viviani, 
the very remarkable admission that he, too, without ever 
renouncing his republican ideals, would welcome the restora- 
tion, by proper vote of the Chamber, of the diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. 
* * x 

After the signing of the Treaty of Peace, the country was 
to be called to the polls to determine how to meet the great 
reconstruction tasks. It soon appeared that a concentration of 
all the forces of order against the threatening excesses of 
Radicalism and Bolshevism was both a need and a possibility. 
In place of the old “Bloc” responsible for most of the legisla- 
tion restrictive of religious liberty, and around the same, now 
greatly changed leader, M. Clémenceau, a National Bloc was 
organized into which Catholics were welcomed, and the 
leaders of which pledged themselves and the party to a policy 
of respect for religious liberty. 

In his famous Strasbourg speech, M. Clémenceau urged 
that it was the very principle of the Republican régime that 
the secularism of the State should be reconciled with the 
rights and liberties of all citizens. Only thus could religious 
peace be assured. The misery was that politics and religion 
were too often confounded; but the utterances of the accredited 
spokesmen of the Church authorized the hope that religious 
peace would be secured when the legitimate claims of religious 
liberty were no longer burdened with the dead weight of the 
old political parties. 

M. Millerand made still more explicit declarations. After 
having pointed out that it would be calumnious to say that 
the soldiers had returned without having forgotten or learned 
anything, or that all were not ready to forget smaller matters 
in order to seize upon the greater, he, like M. Clémenceau, 
declared for the continuance of the separation of Church and 
State and the maintenance of the neutral schools. The first, 
however, was not a war on religion, but a declaration that 
religion was outside the domain of the State. And the second, 
the neutral school, was a school which was really neutral and 
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not an instrument of war against creeds. Certainly the family 
should have the right to bring up its children in its own re- 
ligious beliefs. Then, considering the question of religious 
congregations, M. Millerand reiterated what he had already 
said in 1917: “It appeared morally impossible that, after the 
War, the Religious should be led back again to the frontier 
which they had recrossed to come and share the dangers of 
the battlefield with their countrymen. The lay and neutral 
character of the public school is no impediment against asso- 
ciations, whether religious or lay, establishing schools accord- 
ing to the rules which regulate private education. The Re- 
public of victory was the common property of all Frenchmen, 
and it had the duty to be at once generous and tolerant.” 

The result of the November election was a pronounced 
shifting of the majority in the Chamber from Left to Right, 
and the entrance into Parliament of a solid group of more 
than two hundred Catholics representing all professions; suf- 
fice it to name here the illustrious General de Castelnau and 
Marc Sangnier, the former President of Le Sillon. The sena- 
torial election held shortly after did not effect the same rad- 
ical transformation in the upper House, due no doubt to the 
fact that only one section of the assembly was up for reélec- 
tion and that, in France, the Senators are not elected by pop- 
ular vote. In January took place the election of the President 
of the Republic and, to the surprise of the outside world, but 
to the satisfaction of the French Catholics, whose admiration 
for M. Clémenceau did not make them forget his old preju- 
dices, M. Deschanel carried an almost unanimous vote, and 
upon the retirement of the “Father of Victory” from political 
life, M. Millerand was appointed Premier. 

From then on it was clear that the question of the renewal 
of diplomatic relations with the Vatican would be moving 
steadily on. Having been called upon to define his policy with 
regard to the Holy See, M. Millerand replied: “The national 
interests of France will ever be our guides. On the day, when 
the national interest shall seem to require a resumption of 
relations with the Vatican, on that day, openly and publicly, 
the Government will lay the matter before the Parliament 
with whom the decision will rest.” 

The Holy Father was closely following the movement 
and doing all in his power to assure the return of France to her 
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traditional policies. Thus on the occasion of the inauguration 
of President Deschanel, he took the friendly initiative of send- 
ing a message marked by the most unmistakable cordiality. 
“We do not doubt,” he said, “that Divine Providence reserves 
for your presidential action, with the devoted and sincere 
coéperation of all good French citizens, the magnificent and 
glorious mission of raising France from her material and 
moral ruins, of giving your country religious peace which will 
be one of the important factors of her restoration.” In reply, M. 
Deschanel assured His Holiness “how highly he valued those 
good wishes for the happiness of victorious France and for the 
accomplishment of her historic destinies which were bound 
up with the cause of Justice.” 

On March 11, 1920, M. Millerand’s promise received its 
fulfillment. A law was presented to the Chamber asking for 
the vote of a credit for the reéstablishment of the Embassy to 
the Vatican. To it was prefixed a preamble which showed the 
completeness of the Premier’s conviction that the course pro- 
vided for was necessary in the interests of France, on the 
ground that French diplomacy must be present where ques- 
tions connected with the national interests are being discussed. 
It could nat remain any longer absent from the seat of a spir- 
itual government, at which the greater number of states have 
taken care to be represented. The reasons for the adoption 
of such a policy were then set forth: the putting in force of 
the Peace Treaties, the necessity of avoiding occasions of di- 
vision, the alteration of frontiers in Central Europe, the new 
situation created in the Near and Middle East and the com- 
plexity and delicacy of the questions arising from it, the ques- 
tion of the Church in Alsace-Lorraine, and lastly the protec- 
tion of the exercise of religion in Morocco. 

It was to be expected that a bill evidencing such a reversal 
of policy on the part of the French Government would not pass 
without opposition, especially from the extremists who had 
engineered the rupture of 1904 and the anti-clerical legislation 
of the last twenty years. At first, their campaign was carried 
on in the underground fashion that has characterized many 
of the campaigns directed against the Church. A propaganda 
started in the press in the form of inquiries amongst all who 
might be thought likely to give assistance. Thus M. Briand 
was quoted as saying that the restoration of the Vatican em- 
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bassy could not be an easy matter, seeing that it must inevit- 
ably arouse jealous suspicions on the part of the Italian Gov- 
ernment. Then he confided to the reporters that, whilst it was 
desirable to renew relations with the Holy See, it was inop- 
portune to raise the question now, and that, in any case, there 
should be no talk of an ambassador, but only of a minister. 
From M. Combes came a much more definite statement. 
“Separation,” he said, “must not be touched; and as the State 
knows nothing of the churches, there can be no question of 
relations with the Catholic Church. .. France without rela- 
tions with Rome has all the moral authority she needs, and 
other powers have got on very well without dealings with the 
Holy See. Sixteen years ago, I said that any one who liked 
might go to Canossa, but I never would; and today my advice 
to the Republicans is not to go to Canossa.” 

M. Millerand disregarded that opposition, and the case 
was taken up with enthusiastic energy by his supporters. Two 
parliamentary commissions, on finance and foreign affairs, 
were appointed to take it under consideration and, from the 
choice of their secretaries, M. Noblemaire for the Commission 
on Finance, and M. Colrat for the Commission on Foreign Af- 
fairs, both stanch advocates of the measure, showed that the 
omens for the passage of the bill were most favorable. Mean- 
while, a Catholic diplomat, M. Doulcet, was dispatched to 
Rome, to negotiate various points with the Cardinal Secretary 
of State. All went so well and the prospects of an early con- 
clusion of the whole affair were so favorable that the name of 
the first ambassador was announced, whilst an official mis- 
sion, headed by M. Hanotaux, was sent to Rome to attend the 
ceremonies of the canonization of Joan of Arc. It was con- 
fidently hoped that everything would soon be ready for the 
exchange of signatures between the French delegate and the 
Papal Secretary. This confidence was made manifest partic- 
ularly at the reception in honor of M. Hanotaux at St. Louis- 
des-Francais, when the Cardinal Archbishop of Rheims spoke 
of the joy with which he saw the happy return of France to 
Rome. “France,” he said, “returns to Rome, and it is Joan of 
Arc who brings her back ... We love to trace the hand of 
Providence in all things, and see in what it has already wrought 


an earnest of even greater things to come.” 
* * * 
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However, M. Hanotaux left Rome without attaining the 
result so confidently announced, and it was felt that something 
had occurred to delay the happy termination of the negotia- 
tions which.had been in progress for the last two months. 

This phase is covered in the report presented last July to 
the Commission on Financé in terms we have every reason to 
accept as accurate, coming as they do from a Catholic of the 
highest character and, in part at least, confirmed by the ac- 
count of the Roman correspondent of La Croix. Having re- 
called that the original object of M. Doulcet’s mission was the 
purely diplomatic question of the Vatican Embassy, he goes 
on to relate how an attempt was made to reach an understand- 
ing concerning the legal status of the Church in France and 
particularly the thorny question of the “Associations Cul- 
tuelles.” It would seem that certain eminent Frenchmen, no 
less loyal Catholics than earnest patriots, had suggested this 
move in the hope of reaching, by the same stroke, the solu- 
tion of the problems of internal and external policy. 

The Cardinal Secretary of State, says M. Noblemaire, had 
in the course of one of the earliest conferences with the French 
envoy, and without making it a condition of the agreement, 
expressed the wish that in time a legal status be given in 
France to Catholic establishments. The French representative, 
having from the first ascertained the real attitude of the Holy 
See, resolved not to make the modification of French legisla- 
tion a condition for the resumption of diplomatic relations. 
M. Doulcet replied that, as a matter of fact, it was the Church 
who had declined to take advantage of the provisions of the 
Law of 1905 safeguarding the rights of the hierarchy, which 
provisions had repeatedly been confirmed by the constant 
jurisprudence of the “Conseil d’Etat” and of the “Cour de Cas- 
sation.” The records of the decisions of these two courts were 
communicated to the Cardinal Secretary of State, who sub- 
mitted them to the Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs. The judgment of this Congregation was that 
Pope Pius X. had forbidden the creation of “Associations Cul- 
tuelles” so long as the rights of the hierarchy would not appear 
with certainty to be fully secured, but, on the face of the 
evidence in hand, that suspensive condition was now fulfilled, 
and, consequently, the ban against the said associations could 
be lifted. On the other hand, the French Government gave 
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official notice that the jurisprudence by which the two highest 
courts had always recognized the necessity for the “Associa- 
tions Cultuelles” to accept the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church, was in perfect conformity with the views of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic. Whereupon the negotiators con- 
certed the text of letters to be exchanged between the Holy See 
and the French Government stating officially that, upon the 
above-mentioned conditions, the Holy See would withdraw its 
ban against the “Associations Cultuelles.” 

However, the report continues, it soon became manifest 
that the parties interested in the negotiations could not reach 
an immediate and unanimous agreement to renounce their 
liberty of action with regard to a law which, on that point, 
was not binding on them, if they chose not to avail themselves 
of its provisions. 

What had happened and what had led the Holy See to 
renounce an obvious advantage, and let slip an evident oppor- 
tunity of settling the question of the legal status of the Church 
of France? Here we are left to conjectures, as no absolutely 
authentic account of that phase of the negotiations has come 
to our notice, and the press reports are either extremely 
scanty or more or less biassed. Yet the following seems to be 
a substantially correct account of the development. At the 
time of the canonization of Joan of Arc, the French Bishops 
were informed of the progress of the negotiations and of the 
terms of the proposed agreement. They could not but rejoice 
at the good will shown on both sides, but, upon examination 
of that part of the agreement which regarded the “Associa- 
tions Cultuelles,” they expressed their apprehensions. The 
decisions of the two high courts had, indeed, so far been in 
favor of the hierarchy. But the only cases submitted to the 
courts had been cases in which notorious schismatics had 
tried to organize associations which clearly failed to conform 
with the general laws of the Church. Never had they been 
called upon to decide upon the working of regularly estab- 
lished associations, to judge, for instance, in case of a pastor 
backed by his congregation in his refusal to leave the parish 
to his regularly appointed successor. As for the official en- 
dorsement of the decisions of the courts by the Government, 
they argued that such a declaration committed only the present 
Cabinet and could be disowned by another less favorable; the 
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only guarantee that could afford a real security would be one 
embodied in the text of a law. 

The intrinsic value of these objections and the well-nigh 
unanimous stand of the French Bishops on the matter im- 
pressed the Holy Father and the Cardinal Secretary; hence 
the attempt at grafting a reorganization of the French eccle- 
siastical status on the purely diplomatic affair of the restora- 
tion of the French Embassy at the Vatican was given up, and 
the negotiations brought back to their original object led to 
the following points of agreement, which we find in the report 
of M. Nobiemaire: 


First. All relations must have a normal and permanent 
character and be maintained by a regularly accredited am- 
bassador. The principle of diplomatic reciprocity is not 
contested. A nuncio shall be sent to Paris, at the latest, 
within one year after the arrival at Rome of the French 
Ambassador, both Governments having fully agreed upon 
the choice of the person and on the best moment for his 
coming to France. 

Second. France asserts her desire to continue her tra- 
ditional policy of protection towards the Catholics in the 
Orient, and claims as a natural counterpart the preserva- 
tion of all prerogatives and privileges always granted to the 
official representatives of France in Palestine, in Syria, at 
Constantinople, and throughout the Levant. France 
evinces an equal concern about the maintenance of her 
rights in the Extreme Orient and, in a general way, wher- 
ever her interests concur with the interests of the Holy See. 

Third. In Europe, as it stands today, the work of the 
Treaties inspired by the ideas of justice and national 
autonomy is apt to be strengthened by the pacifying in- 
fluence of such a high moral Power as the Pope’s. France. 
therefore, who evinces her firm wish to maintain an inter- 
national peace, at the same time true and lasting, earnestly 
hopes the Holy See will use all its influence to assist her in 
reaching such a legitimate goal and thereby contribute to 
a general pacification. 

Fourth. The resumption of relations with the Holy See 
shall not carry with it any modifications in the present 
French legislation as regards worship, schools and associa- 
tions. The French Government, of course, shall lay no claim 
to any of the advantages formerly enjoyed by virtue of the 
Concordat of 1801. They, however, expect that, as a con- 
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sequence of the resumption of relations, the Roman Curia 
shall grant to them, so far as the choice of bishops is con- 
cerned, a treatment equal to that of the best favored nation 
among such as maintain a representative at the Vatican 
and are in a condition similar to France’s. 

Fifth. All possibility of misunderstanding must be dis- 
carded for the day when the President of the Republic 
shall have to return to the King of Italy the visit paid by 
the latter to both the French nation and the French army. 
It is only after his call at the Quirinal, and by starting 
from the French Embassy to the Holy See, that the Chief 
of the French State shall go to the Vatican, thereby fol- 
lowing the example given by so many other rulers, and 
without this practice implying the least lack of respect 
towards the Holy See, to which all legitimate deference 
is due. 


On each and all of these various points, the report states, 
a complete agreement was reached quite easily at the 
date of May 28th. On that very day and, one might think, 
as a fulfillment of the Vatican’s part of the agreement, appeared 
the Papal Encyclical on Peace, which contained this passage 
bearing on the fifth point: “This Apostolic See has never 
wearied of teaching during the War such pardon of offences 
and the fraternal reconciliation of the peoples, in conformity 
with the most holy law of Jesus Christ and in agreement with 
the needs of civil life and human intercourse; nor did we allow 
that amid dissension and hate these moral principles should be 
forgotten. This concord between civilized nations is main- 
tained and fostered by the modern custom of visits and meet- 
ings at which the Heads of States and Princes are accustomed 
to treat of important matters. So then, considering the 
changed circumstances of the times and the dangerous trend 
of events, and in order to encourage this concord, we would 
not be unwilling to relax in some measure the severity of the 
conditions justly laid down by our Predecessors, when the 
civil power of the Apostolic See was overthrown, against the 
official visits of the Heads of the Catholic States to Rome.” 

* * - 

The diplomatic phase of the preparation for the return of 
the French Ambassador to the Vatican had thus come to a 
successful termination, but the Government Bill had yet to 
confront the dangers of the political discussion. It is known 
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that the Commissions appointed to examine the bill contained 
a majority openly favorable to the project. But in those 
months of June and July, when the international situation was 
so grave and demanded the whole attention of the French 
Premier, an attempt was made to block the passing of the 
measure. It is hard to discern the motives of those who were 
responsible for the delay, whether opposition to the contem- 
plated reconciliation with the Holy See, or mere opposition 
to the Cabinet, or both. 

In the midst of a violent press campaign, on June 18th, the 
Committee on Finance voted the adjournment of the discus- 
sion; on the contrary, ten days later, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, having been informed that the Government was ready 
for the immediate discussion of the bill, accepted the proposi- 
tion by a large majority. The Finance Committee, however, 
on July 6th, during M. Millerand’s absence at Spa, confirmed 
their previous vote. 

On his return, the Premier asked to be heard by the Com- 
mittee on Finance and, having stated again forcibly the mo- 
tives that had led him to take the initiative of the resumption 
of relations with the Vatican, he urged them to reconsider the 
matter and vote at once the necessary credits. He added that, 
were the Senate in a position to take up the bill before the 
summer recess of Parliament, he would ask for the immediate 
discussion, but he would be satisfied to let it go till the autumn 
session, provided the two Commissions reached an agreement 
before the holidays. He stood firm in his refusal to compro- 
mise on the quality of the French representative at the Vatican, 
and maintained that the relations must be reciprocal. To the 
warning against a revival of “clericalism,” proffered by a 
member who took offence at the more and more frequent 
participation of bishops and clergy with civil authorities in 
public ceremonies, he answered that Frenchmen, who had 
faced the enemy together and had come to understand and 
respect each other whilst they shared the dangers of the 
battlefield and the sufferings of trench-life, could without 
scandal be seen together in official ceremonies. Finally, he 
pledged himself to bring the bill before the Chamber as soon 
as it reconvenes in the fall, and to demand a vote of confidence 
on the question. The Committee on Finance yielded to the 
arguments of M. Millerand and voted the credits. 
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If one.asks now what are the chances of the bill in the 
French Houses, one may share the hopes of M. Maurice Barrés, 
who does not admit a moment’s doubt that the Parliament 
will vote for the restoration of the Embassy. Writing in the 
Echo de Paris, he says: “I hear people on all sides asking 
whether it can be safely expected that diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican will be reéstablished. There is not the 
slightest doubt. The law will be passed by a large majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and without over much trouble in 
the Senate. 

“France is bent on taking up every card dealt out to her 
by passing events. She wishes to defend in the best way pos- 
sible her interests in Central Europe, along the Rhine, in 
Alsace-Lorraine, in Morocco, in the Togoland, the Cameroun, 
the East and the Far East, and also among the Catholics of 
the United States. Let us gather up and make use of what- 
ever influence favors our cause. From one end of the world 
to the other, vast economic forces are gathering and being 
concentrated, which would willingly sacrifice us to their in- 
terests. It is easily discernible how the three great economic 
empires of the world manage to agree at every turn. At any 
moment they might be brought to coérdinate their interests 
even more closely. To offset such material forces, it is 
France’s duty to summon to her side the whole spiritual order. 
Let us group together all those moral forces which our country 
is of its nature capable of marshaling. Every people must 
play its part in the manner most in keeping with its own 
genius, so only will it find an outlet for the vital forces which 


it holds in store.” 











CHAINED BIBLES BEFORE AND AFTER THE REFORMATION. 
BY JOHN M. LENHART, 0.M.CAP. 


Se DALLE medizval custom of chaining Bibles has often 
been made to serve the purpose of bigotry. 
Modern authors, ignorant of ancient usages, have 
By) pointed to what once served to spread Bible 
[ire PS i] knowledge as an odious attempt to restrict the 
free circulation of the Scriptures. This error has passed so 
long for established fact, and has spread so widely that 
many may be surprised to learn that Bibles were chained 
both by Catholics and Protestants for over two centuries after 
the Reformation, and Protestant English Bibles may still be 
seen chained in some churches and libraries of England. 

Chaining Bibles, and books in general, was a practice un- 
known during the first ten centuries of our era. For the first 
seven centuries, at least, learned Christians furnished their 
libraries after the fashion of the great pagan libraries of 
Rome, modeled on the typical library at Pergamon. The gen- 
eral appearance of a pagan Roman library is preserved in the 
present Vatican Library fitted up in 1587. It preserves the 
main features of a Roman library. No books are visible. They 
are contained in plain wooden presses or chests, set round 
the piers, and against the walls. 

But as Christianity progressed, another class of library, 
directly connected with Christian worship, was formed. The 
necessary service-books were stored in or near the places where 
the Christians met for service. To these volumes works of 
devotion, intended for edification or instruction, were gradually 
added, and so a library collected consisting largely of copies 
of Holy Scripture, liturgical and devotional volumes, besides 
records and official correspondence. The introduction of such 
libraries is traced back to Origen (230 A. D.) or Bishop Alex- 
ander of Jerusalem (d. 250 A. D.). The libraries, which later 
in the Middle Ages were attached to cathedrals and collegiate 
churches, are the lineal descendants of these purely Christian 
church-libraries of the first centuries. 

But the historical beginning of both medizval and modern 
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libraries is not so much to be found in the little cupboardful 
of service-books in the apse of the early Christian churches 
as in the libraries formed by monastic communities in the 
Egyptian deserts. The accumulation of books for the brethren 
was one of their special cares. 

The origin of these libraries may be traced to very early 
times. The Rule of St. Pachomius, written about 325 .A. D., 
provides that the books of the House are to be kept in a cup- 
board or better, in a recess in the wall closed by a door. With 
the later monastic orders of Western Europe book-preserving 
was reduced to a system. There was no special apartment for 
books in the primitive Benedictine monastery. After the 
books became too numerous to be kept in the church, the bulk 
of them were transferred into the cloister, there to be pre- 
served in armaria, i. e., presses or chests. The book-press was 
a recess in the wall, frequently found just outside the church 
door in the cloister. Such book-presses were in common use 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

Later, when the number of books had increased, addi- 
tional shelf-space was gained by providing detached wooden 
presses throughout the cloister. In the course of time their 
ever-increasing number necessitated an arrangement within 
the monastery building. By and by, detached wooden presses 
were placed near the school, the quarters of the novices and 
priests, and in the refectory for reading aloud during meal- 
time. The whole monastery became in some sort a large 
library. This was the arrangement of the library in the 
larger Benedictine Abbeys from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. There is good reason for believing 
that such a library was in use at Westminster Abbey, London, 
as late as the year 1591. 

The Cistercians developed a different library arrange- 
ment. At the beginning of the twelfth century they commenced 
to set apart a special room for books. This small chamber 
was placed, as a rule, between the chapter-house and the 
transept of the church. As time went on, the Cistercian book- 
closet developed from a single recess in the wall close to the 
church to a pair of more or less spacious rooms, without, 
however, discarding the original book-press in the cloister 
near the church-door. In exceptional cases the book-press 
was placed in the church. 
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In these two ways the monastic orders provided for the 
safe keeping of their books, till separate libraries were built in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. By the end of the fif- 
teenth century the larger monasteries became possessed of 
many volumes and were obliged to store the books, hitherto 
placed in various parts of the building, in a separate apart- 
ment. At Citeaux 1,200 books were scattered in ten different 
collections over the house in the year 1480. The inconvenience 
of such an arrangement is obvious. With the opening of the 
fifteenth century the great movement set’ in for providing spe- 
cial rooms in monasteries to contain libraries. These monastic 
libraries were usually built over some existing building, some- 
times as a detached structure. 

Cathedrals and colleges at the universities vied with the 
monasteries in the possession of a library, but added no new 
feature to the development of library arrangement, as sketched 
above. The cathedral libraries were first built in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, but some collegiate libraries are of 
earlier date, as those of Merton College, Oxford, built in 1377, 
and New College, Oxford, erected in 1380. . 

Up to the middle of the eleventh century all books with- 
out exception, and after that period the greater bulk of them, 
were safely locked up in chests and in recesses in the walls 
to preserve them from theft or loss, and were intrusted to the 
care of special officials. The inmates of the house were not 
allowed to handle books as they pleased. This was the privi- 
lege of the librarian and sub-librarian who locked and un- 
locked the book presses or chests, and counted the books from 
time to time to see whether any were missing. 

A new variety of library fitting was introduced in the 
thirteenth century: the chaining of books to desks. The earliest 
document known which mentions chained books is a catalogue 
of the library of St. Peter’s Monastery at Weissenburg, Alsace, 
compiled about the year 1040 A. D. This catalogue registers, 
among the one hundred and seventy-one volumes, four “Books 
of the Psalms chained in the church.” Yet after this date we 
do not find any trace of chained books till the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. This entry in the Weissenburg cata- 
logue records the solitary known instance of chained books 
previous to the year 1200 A. D. And, indeed, chaining was 

1 Becker, Catalogi bibliothécarum antiqui. Bonnz, 1885, p. 133. 
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not a common feature of medieval library fittings till the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. 

The earliest library, as far as we know, in which all books 
were chained to desks, was that of St. Mark’s at Florence, built 
in 1441 and the second is the Malatesta Library at Cesena in 
Italy, built in 1452 and still existing. Numerous libraries, espe- 
cially smaller ones, all through the Middle Ages preserved the 
old method of storing the books in locked chests and presses. 

The Reformation did not alter the medizval conception of 
a library in any essential particular. The methods and fittings 
of Protestant libraries were identical with those used in pre- 
Reformation libraries. Accordingly we find in them chained 
books in great numbers. With the rapidly increasing produc- 
tion came a correspondingly rapid increase in these collections 
of books, so that the original stock of chained books handed 
down from the Middle Ages was gradually exceeded by still 
larger numbers of new books fastened by chains. 

Although chains were no longer part of the appurtenances 
of libraries erected in the eighteenth century, they continued 
to be used and were ordered in bequests in England down to 
the early part of the nineteenth century. As late as the year 
1815, John Fells, mariner, gave thirty pounds to found a 
theological library in the Church of St. Peter, Liverpool, where 
the books were originally fastened to open shelves in the vestry 
with rods and chains. This is the last instance on record 
where books were ordered to be protected according to the 
method of safe-keeping, which began in the thirteenth century 
and was maintained with strange persistence to modern times. 

Yet the medieval usage of chaining books did not become 
quite extinct after 1815. The antiquarian spirit which makes 
enthusiasts preserve relics of the past, has repeatedly dis- 
couraged any deviation from the old system of chaining books. 
When, in 1856, a new shelving was made for the library at the 
Minster of Wimborne, England, the old boards having become 
too rotten, the rods and chains were retained. There is a 
collection of about 1,500 chained books at Hereford Cathedral, 
England. This collection, formerly in the Lady Chapel, was 
removed, chains and all, to the Archives Chamber in 1862, and 
in 1897 to the present beautiful structure. One of the very 
ancient bookcases possesses in thorough working order the 
original system of chaining dating back to the year 1394 A. D. 
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This re-chaining of the books at the Cathedral Library of 
Hereford, in 1897, will probably remain the last instance of a 
library fitted up in medizval style. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the chains had been 
taken off the books in all libraries with a few exceptions. The 
Vatican Library led the way in this movement. When the 
present Vatican Library was built in 1587, Pope Sixtus V. 
followed the plan of the libraries of pagan Rome. Since all the 
books were stored away in wooden presses, seven feet high 
and two feet deep, chains were not needed as a mode of pro- 
tection. During the succeeding century the chains were re- 
moved from several libraries, yet, at the same time, many new 
libraries were fitted up with books chained to desks. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century well-nigh all libraries of 
France, Germany, Italy, and Spain had abandoned chains. 
In England, however, this curious old fashion still lingered. 
At Eton College the removal of chains began in 1719. At the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, the chains were taken off the books 
in 1757; at King’s College, Cambridge, the books were un- 
chained in 1777; at Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1780, and at 
Merton College, Oxford, as late as in 1792. In France, the 
library of the Medical Faculty of the University of Paris was, 
apparently, the last to abandon the medizval system. In 1770 
all the books there were still chained to desks. In Holland 
the books of the City Library of Amsterdam were unchained 
in 1778, and those in the library at Enkhuysen retained their 
chains (fill the year 1839. The last libraries were unchained in 
England, namely at Manchester, Jesus Chapel, in 1830, at 
Llanbadarn, Glamorganshire, after 1853, and at Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire, in 1867. 

Hence the library of today with its open shelves and un- 
chained books is a very modern invention which became fixed, 
as it were, throughout continental Europe by the end of the 
seventeenth century, and in England by the end of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Different systems of chaining were invented and adopted. 
In most cases books were chained to reading-desks and shelves. 
The libraries first built in the fifteenth century by monasteries 
and colleges were narrow, long rooms lighted by rows of equi- 
distant windows. The fittings were lecterns of wood. On 
these the books were laid on their flat sides, each volume 
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being fastened by a chain to a bar usually placed over the desk, 
but occasionally, in all probability, in front of it as well as 
beneath it. The readers sat on benches immovably fixed 
opposite to each window. This system of fittings is called the 
“lectern-system.” It is the earliest system and was adopted 
with various modifications during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries in England, France, Holland, Germany, 
and Italy. One example of such fittings may still be seen at 
Zutphen, in Holland, in the library attached to the church of 
SS. Peter and Walburga, the principal church of the town. 

This library was completed in 1563 and was a “public 
library.” On account of the loss of several books the City 
Magistrate ordcred the books to be chained early in the seven- 
teenth century. There are eighteen bookcases, or desks. 
Between each pair of desks there is a seat for the reader. 
The books are attached to the desk by chains about twelve 
inches long. The last link of each chain is passed through a 
piece of metal nailed or riveted to the edge of the stout 
wooden board which forms the side of the book. Each volume 
must lie on the desk, attached by its chain, like a Bible on a 
church-lectern. The smallest number of volumes lying on a 
single desk at Zutphen is six, the largest eleven, the total three 
hundred and sixteen. Some of these chained books were 
printed as late as 1630 A. D. It is obvious that reading was 
only convenient as long as the students were few. 

The lectern-system was so wasteful of space that, as 
books accumulated, some other piece of furniture had to be 
devised. The new system was the “stall-system.” The 
two halves of the desk were separated by a considerable 
interval, or broad shelf, with one or more shelves fixed 
above it. As the books were now to stand upright on a 
shelf, it was necessary to attach the chain in a different man- 
ner. A narrow strip of flat brass was passed round the left- 
hand board and riveted to it in such a manner as to leave a 
loop in front of the edge of the board, wide enough to admit 
an iron ring, to which one end of the chain was fastened. The 
book was placed on the shelf with the fore-edge turned out- 
wards, and the other end of the chain fastened to a second 
ring playing along an iron bar. The desk for the reader was 
usually attached to the ends of the case by strong hinges. 

The stall-system, like the lectern-system, was monastic 
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in its origin. It made its first appearance, as far as we know, 
at the monastery of Clairvaux about the year 1500. This 
library was fitted-up according to the stall-system from 1495 
till 1503, and the books were still chained in 1709. The stall- 
system was popular in England and France during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and is actually still in use at 
the Chapter Library in Hereford Cathedral, at Wimborne 
Minster, and a few other places in England. 

While the “stall-system” was being generally adopted in 
England and France, a different plan was being developed in 
Italy. It consisted in a return to the “lectern-system,” with the 
addition of a shelf below the lectern, on which the books lay 
on their sides when not wanted; and an ingenious combination 
of a seat for the reader with the desk and shelf. The earliest 
library fitted up in this manner is at Cesena, Italy. Today it 
remains practically as it was in 1452. The books are still at- 
tached to the desks by chains. The bar which carries them is 
in full view just under the ledge of the desk. The chain is 
attached to the book by an iron hook screwed into the lower 
edge of the right-hand board near the back. 

These fittings are a survival of what was once in general 
use in Italy during the latter part of the fifteenth and the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The old Vatican Library, 
finished in 1481 and replaced by the present one in 1587, was 
arranged according to the Cesena system. The normal condi- 
tion of a library of this type was that the books, handsomely 
bound and protected by numerous bosses of metal, usually 
lay upon the desks ready for use, and not on the shelves below. 
Books were lent out of the library sometimes with the chain 
attached. The present Biblioteca Laurenziana, or Medicean 
Library, at Florence, Italy, formally opened June 11, 1571, is 
modeled on the plan of Cesena. 

While architects and librarians were still struggling with 
the difficulties of adapting medizval library rooms and fittings 
to the ever-increasing number of volumes, a new system was 
initiated which eventually supplanted, during the eighteenth 
century, with but rare exceptions, all the old models. It is the 
present wall-system, so familiar to us. The first library ever 
arranged on this principle was the Library of the Monastery 
of Escorial in Spain, begun in 1563 and completed September 
13, 1584. This monastic library, which is still in existence, is 
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likewise the first library ever fitted up in which there were no 
chains. It is the first “modern” library. 

Previous to the erection of special structures for housing 
books, i. e., during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
smaller collections of books were chained to desks according 
to the lectern-system in various parts of the monastic and col- 
legiate buildings. In addition to these collections, which varied 
in extent, single volumes, as well as smaller collections, have 
always been chained in churches ever since the Benedictines 
at Weissenburg introduced this novelty about 1040 A. D. 

The books thus chained in churches belonged to various 
classes, and were fastened in divers modes. First came Bibles 
and parts of the Bible or rather liturgical books, as is attested 
by the chaining of four Psalters at Weissenburg about 1040. 
To these were added before long theological books at the 
centres of education. In the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury several Bibles and other books were chained to desks 
in St. Mary’s Chancel and Church, Oxford, for the use of the 
“Masters” of Oriel College. When, in the fifteenth century, 
the library over the Congregation House was built, they were 
taken out and set up with chains in that new building. During 
the fourteenth century the clergy commenced to have libraries 
chained in the interior of the churches, and at the places of 
pilgrimage the life of the respective Saint could be read by the 
devout pilgrim in the “Legend” chained in the church. At the 
same time the custom originated to chain prayer-books to the 
pews in the parish churches. Even secular literature found a 
safe resting-place at chains in churches now and then. Thus 
the history of the Province of Treves in Germany was chained 
in the Cathedral some time before 1512 A. D. 

The Protestants adopted all these customs which had 
originated in pre-Reformation times. Bibles, theological 
tracts, prayer-books, and now and then popular secular books, 
were chained by them in churches. In England, English 
prayer-books were chained to the pews in many churches for 
the use of the poorer parishioners till up to the eighteenth 
century. In the parish church at Whitchurch, Little Stanmore, 
Middlesex, chains are still hanging on the pews, where, at one 
time, people used to pray from chained books. At Leyland, 
Lancashire, the Preservative against Popery, by Edmund Gib- 
son, printed at London in 1738, can still be seen chained in the 
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parish church of the place. However, the chained copy of 
Burkitt’s Notes on the New Testament, printed as late as 1752, 
in the parish church at Grinton, is the latest instance of chain- 
ing. In the Protestant parish church at Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, 
were chained up to 1860 such Catholic books as the Latin com- 
mentaries on the Bible, by Lyra, Denis the Carthusian, and 
Prierius. 

Grammar schools were another repository for chained 
books from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries. In 1588 
a dictionary was chained in the schoolhouse at Tavistock, 
Devonshire, and Bolton Grammar School, Lancashire, founded 
in 1641, still preserves a collection of about fifty chained 
volumes, one of which was printed as late as 1708. 

Indeed the custom of fastening books by chains was com- 
mon throughout all Europe for five centuries.2, We still pos- 
sess a print representing the University of Leyden, in Holland, 
which was made in 1610. Thi- library, a purely Protestant 
foundation, had in 1610 twenty-two bookcases, each containing 
from forty to forty-eight chained volumes. Each bookcase 
contained a single row of books, chained to a bar in front of 
the shelf. Six bookcases contained works of theology, two 
works of philosophy, two literature, one mathematics, five 
law, two medicine, four history. 

Considering that pre-Reformation libraries contained 
comparatively small collections of books and that chaining of 
entire libraries originated only about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, we can safely assert that more books were 
chained during the two centuries succeeding the Reformation 
than during the three centuries preceding it. 

The Bible was, of course, one of the most common books 
in the chained collections. Latin and Greek Bibles, as well as 
Scriptures in the vernacular, were fastened by chains in count- 
less libraries throughout five centuries. If one would under- 
take to gather all the references to chained Bibles from the 
hundreds of old library catalogues, the recorded wills of 
donors, and the various account-books of monasteries, univer- 
sities, and churches, he would compile a stately volume. 

However, more valuable than these literary references 
are the vestiges of chaining found on shelves and desks which 


*This subject has been specially treated by John Willis Clark in his masterly 
volume, The Care of Books (London, 1901), from which most of the foregoing facts 
are taken. 
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are still preserved.* In England, collections of chained books 
are still preserved in the Cathedral Library and the vestry of 
All Saints’ Parish Church at Hereford, in Wimborne Minster, 
Dorsetshire, at Chirburg, Salop, Christchurch, Hants, in the 
library over the south porch of the church at Grantham, Lin- 
colnsbire, in the Grammar School at Bolton, at Gorton, and 
in the Parish Church at Turton, Lancashire, in all 2,427 
chained books. On the Continent, the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, Italy, has probably the largest collection of chained 
books in existence, probably over 2,000. There are also 
chained volumes at St. Walburg’s Church, Zutphen, at the 
Malatesta Library in Cesena, Italy, and at Ghent. We can 
count a total of over five thousand chained books still pre- 
served in eleven Protestant and two Catholic (Florence and 
Cesena) libraries. 

Naturally we are more interested in the Protestant chained 
libraries. They are mostly of modern date. The chained col- 
lection at All Saints’ Church, Hereford, is the most recent of 
all, the books having been chained as late as the year 1715, 
when the custom had been abandoned on the Continent. The 
chained library at Wimborne Minster, fitted up in 1686, was 
founded by the Rev. William Stone, an Anglican minister, 
as a parochial library. Likewise an Anglican minister, the 
Rev. Francis Trigg, founded the chained library at Grantham 
in 1598, and in 1642 Mr. Edward Skipworth, “to encourage the 
vicars of Grantham to pursue their studies in the winter-time, 
gave fifty shillings to provide firewood for the library fire.” 
The chained libraries at Bolton and Turton were both estab- 
lished by the will of Humphrey Chetham, a wealthy merchant 
of Manchester, dated December 16, 1651. The books at Zut- 
phen were chained by order of the Protestant Magistrate of 
the city at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
Chapter Library at Hereford is the only Protestant chained 
collection which dates back to pre-Reformation times, being 
first fitted up in 1394. 

In England a strong movement set in during the latter 
part of the year 1547 to chain Protestant English Bibles in 
places of worship. By the year 1575 the English Bible had 
been set up in every parish church throughout the English 
realm, and accordingly a copy of the Protestant English Scrip- 

* Ibid., p. 318. 
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tures had been chained in many churches by that date. And 
these chained Protestant Bibles were kept in these places of 
worship during the long span of two centuries, so that from 
1575 to 1775 a chained English Bible was seldom missing in the 
Anglican parish church. 

Fortunately some of these chained Protestant English 
Bibles may, even now, be seen occasionally in churches. In 
1890, the well-known bibliographer, William Blades, compiled 
a list of books now yet in chains in England.* A much longer 
list of chained books which are now found in parish churches 
in England, either singly or in small groups, was published in 
1907 by Charles Cox and Alfred Harvey.’ Yet neither of them 
is to be regarded as being absolutely complete. Both of these 
lists omit a Book of Homilies chained to a lectern in the parish 
church of Alnwick. 

The most interesting of all the chained Bibles is the one 
at Shorwell. It is a Bible printed in 1541 and is, therefore, one 
of the earliest ever set up. Moreover, it has the distinction to 
be the only one still remaining from the reign of Henry VIII. 
At Chelsea is chained the Vinegar Bible, printed in 1716 and 
1717, the latest of all chained Bibles still preserved. However, 
this was not to be the last time that the English Bible was 
chained in the church. The chained Bible at East Winch has 
the following manuscript note on a fly leaf: “This holy volume 
(King James’ Bible of 1611) I have repaired with my own 
hands and fastened with a chain, as was often done when 
Bibles were first ordered to be set up. E. J. Alvis, Vicar, Sep- 
tember, 1884.” Here we have, therefore, an English Bible 
chained by an Anglican minister only thirty-six years ago. 

It was the custom at Stratford as late as 1890 to read the 
lessons on Harvest Festivals from the Bible with attached 
chain, which is kept in a cupboard. At other churches there 
are still preserved lecterns to which Bibles were chained 
formerly, as well as chains, rings, staples which had been 
once used in fastening copies of the English Bible. Moreover, 
we know that chained English Bibles were removed from 
other churches quite recently. There was a chained Bible in 
an old church at Evesham in 1881; at Minehead, Somerset, in 
1880; at Milton, near Clitheroe, in Lancashire, in 1876, at 


* Books in Chains, New York, 1892, pp. 29-81. 
* English Church Furniture, London, 1907, pp. 338-340. 
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j 
Minster in Thanet, Kent, four chained Bibles in 1876, and at 
Windsor, Berks, St. George’s Chapel, in 1857. 

Now why were Bibles and books chained? No one now- 
a-days would think of chaining books to desks or library 
shelves. This practice has so completely gone out of fashion, 
that people have even lost sight of its original purpose. It 
is common opinion that books were chained to preserve them 
from embezzlement. But the major reason was to place them 
at the disposal of students in a permanent manner. “Books 
borrowed,” writes Mr. W. Blades,’ “have always been pro- 
verbial for not coming home to roost, and chaining seemed a 
natural way of securing them for general use. This appears to 
me more likely to have been the object of chaining than the 
prevention of theft.” 

Books were chained to be used, to be read, or for the 
perusal of people. This purpose is expressly stated in count- 
less wills bequeathing books from the thirteenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries. Moreover, it is attested by the fact that the 
monastic and collegiate libraries from the thirteenth to the 
latter part of the fifteenth century were divided, as a rule, into 
two departments, a lending library and a reference library. 
The books most frequently studied by the students were 
chained in the library for their common use, a kind of refer- 
ence department, while those which were not fit for the library 
on account of their battered condition, or of which a sufficient 
number of copies already existed, or which were rarely con- 
sulted, were loaned to the students. In 1418, for instance, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, had two hundred and twenty volumes 
which were chained and one hundred and sixty unchained. 
Furthermore, the first public libraries of Europe to which 
everybody had free access were the very libraries in which 
for the first time every book was fastened with a chain, for 
instance, the library to the Dominican Convent of St. Mark at 
Florence fitted up in 1442, the Malatesta Library at Cesena 
built in 1452, and the older Vatican Library finished in 1481. 
Chaining was not thought of and never used, as far as we 
know, in the strictly private libraries of kings, princes and 
princesses, noblemen, wealthy burghers, and _ scholars, 
although their collections of books were arranged on lecterns, 
desks, and shelves like those of the chained libraries. 


* Books in Chains, p. 18. 
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The Bible was the first book ever chained and thus placed 
within easy reach of poor students. Up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury the books of the public libraries of the Middle Ages: the 
monastic, collegiate, and cathedral libraries, could only be 
used during the day time. In the evening the librarian who 
had charge of the books was to collect and count them, and 
lock them up in the presses. Books had been loaned from a 
very early date to a few privileged persons under a pledge. 
Yet only at the beginning of the eleventh century began, in 
the monasteries, the loan of books to persons in general on 
adequate security. 

These restrictions caused great inconvenience to scholars 
and students, as well as to the small body of readers in gen- 
eral. About 1040 the Benedictines at Weissenburg solved the 
vexed problem by chaining the books. It is very significant 
that the first books thus chained for common use were Bibles 
and, moreover, Bibles fastened in the most accessible edifice, 
the church. The extremely conservative spirit which governed 
monastic usage would not have tolerated such an innovation, 
had there not been a very strong demand for the “open” Bible. 

Thirteenth century students duly hailed the chaining of 
Bibles and books near their schoolrooms as a great progres- 
sive movement, more favorable to the prosecution of their 
studies than the time-honored custom of keeping these 
volumes locked up in chests or in rooms, the keys of which 
could be had only under sufficient pledge. So to bequeath 
Bibles and books to be chained for common use was re- 
garded as a pious work. In 1474, Frederick, Count Palatine, 
bequeathed to the Church of the Holy Ghost at Heidelberg a 
Book of Hours under the express stipulation that it “should 
be chained in the church and be kept there for common use.” 
A burgher of the city of Leyden in Holland left by will, in 
1462, a Bible in the vernacular, which he directed to be chained 
in St. Peter’s Church of that city, so that “good and pious 
people could read and study it.” Thomas, Earl of Ormond, 
left the direction by will of 1515 that his Psalter in the vulgar 
tongue be chained at his tomb in St. Thomas Acon on the 
north side of the high altar, “there to remain for the service 
of God.” 

The numerous Protestant Bibles chained in Europe during 
the two centuries after the Reformation were, like their Cath- 
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olic predecessors, for the perusal of the people. The Reforma- 
tion did not alter this mode of placing Bibles at the disposal of 
people in general. The various Injunctions of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth ordering English Bibles to 
be set up in churches enjoin at the same time the clergy “to 
admonish every parishioner to read these chained Bibles and 
they shall discourage no man from reading any part of the 
Bible?’ Certainly this was an innovation, being peculiar to 
the English Reformation, to constrain people to buy Bibles. 

Ignorance has put the false construction on_ this 
curious practice of by-gone ages, that it served to withhold 
the Bible from the laity. Luther never made chaining the 
Bible one of his infinite grievances against the Catholic 
Church. He tells us repeatedly that he had snatched the 
Bible “from under the bench,” where it had lain idly for a 
long time. The “bench” meant nothing else in those days than 
the desk to which the books were attached by chains, and par- 
ticularly the shelf below the lectern on which the chained 
books lay when not wanted. 

Luther’s contemporary, George Sabinus (died 1560), is 
perhaps the first Protestant who held up to ridicule chained 
Catholic books. In one of his Latin poems he writes sneer- 
ingly that such nonsensical books deserve to be chained like 
prisoners in their libraries. There is no mention made of the 
chained Bible; the modern myth was not yet born. 

Evidently, chaining of Bibles could not have been re- 
garded by Protestants as a prohibitive measure chargeable to 
the Church, as long as Protestants chained Bibles or the 
memory of this practice was still fresh. In 1676 a Protestant 
Bible in Romance was fastened with a chain in a Protestant 
church in Switzerland. And in the same year, 1676, the 
Protestant scholar, Bartholin, states that he remembers full 
well how the books were chained in the Public Library at 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Half a century later, in 1728, the 
Protestant historian, John George Schelhorn, informs us that 
“it had been customary a long time ago to chain books, in 
order to prevent theft.” Chaining of Bibles had not yet be- 
come a reprehensible practice in the eyes of Protestants, 
Gradually, however, that curious custom sank into oblivion, 
and during the latter part of the eighteenth century the myth 
first sprang up in Germany that Bibles were chained in the 
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Middle Ages to withhold them from the laity. In 1817, the ter- 
centenary of the Reformation, the Protestant public of Ger- 
many was regaled by the harrowing tale of how the Church 
had stood in the way of general enlightenment, had taken away 
the Scriptures from the laity, and would have hindered for- 
ever all lay persons from access to this key of knowledge, if 
the valiant Reformer had not discovered the chained Bible 
at Erfurt and snatched it from under the bench. It was at that 
celebration, in 1817, that the Swiss Protestant historian, Merle 
D’Aubigné, conceived the ambition to write the history of the 
Reformation, a work which more than anything else has given 
currency to this slanderous story. 

But in England people never quite forgot that chained 
Bibles were very common in Protestant churches and some, 
like Blades,’ regarded the chaining of Bibles in churches as 
a genuine Protestant usage which first originated in the Royal 
Injunctions given by Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth 
for the setting up of English Bibles in churches. 

Mr. Ernest A. Savage states in his very sympathetic book 
about Old English Libraries:* “These chained books (partic- 
ularly Bibles) were, in fact, the sign of a glimmer of liberal 
thought in the Church (during the Middle Ages). During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, not only were monastic 
books lent to lay people more freely, but many more books 
were chained in places of worship than in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the proclamation for the ‘setting-up’ of Bibles in 
churches was granted unwillingly.” It is one of the glories of 
the Church that it made the Bible accessible to the laity and 
clergy by chaining copies in libraries and churches. The 
chained Bibles were those copies which had been used most 
extensively, for every Bible chained in the Middle Ages stands 
for a group of Bible students who made their studies there- 
from. 

* Books in Chains, p. 28. ® London, 1911, p. 109. 





THE WISDOM OF SITTING STILL. 
BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 


=—ai MONG the many things for which I have come to 

mi love my little place in the country is that it has 

given a new meaning to repose. And yet, never 
before did day so teem with activity. 

From the first week the spade could go into 
the ground until this hour—this hour of a-Lundant blossom and 
promising fruit—there has been no cessation. Hands that were 
soft with office werk are calloused and browned. We have 
learned the swift anger of the hoe and the measured rhythm 
of the scythe. War on weeds and pesis is steadily pursued. 
Where once lay dun fields now range the orderly rows. 
Peonies and iris splash their colors along the border. The 
shadows lengthen across a velvet lawn, close-cropped and 
weeded. 

Indoors, the house glistens with fresh paint and the foot 
sinks deliciously into new carpets. The ancient farmhouse 
walls, cleansed and rejuvenated, look upon new furniture. 
The windows are prim with fresh-laundered curtains. 

Each day a great deal is done—a great deal more than we 
thought could be done. Then, as dusk closes down, we stop 
amid the chaos of our labors to learn the wisdom of sitting 
still. 

For sitting still is the first requisite of repose. One gains 
strength by it, as Isaiah counsels. So much is accomplished 
by sitting down ard sitting still—the actual, physical act of 
sitting. Visualize the Feeding of the Five Thousand—the 
seething, zealous mob, hunrry and tired, the two small loaves 
and five small fishes. It may be a far cry from that Gallilean 
hillside to this hiliside in New England, and yet the miracle 
did not happen until the men were made to sit down, and the 
miracle of repose was not vouchsafed us until we, too, had 
sat down. 


I. 
Repose is as necessary to the soul as sleep is to the body. 
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Every life, even the busiest, should have its moments of repose; 
in fact, the busier the life, the more repose is required. 

Some devout souls feel that prayer is repose or meditation 
is repose. Neither of these actually is. For it is a practice 
insisted on by all spiritual masters that before any form of 
spiritual activity is attempted, there must come moments of 
composure. So many people rush headlong and breathless 
into prayer, come into meditation panting and hot and dirty— 
the way children, called from play, rush to the table. 

Some find repose in the solitary walk along the country 
road, others in the walk home through the crowded streets 
after a day’s work. It is difficult to say in which he is more 
alone. Still others must wait until the household quiets down 
or the office closes or the church is emptied. Whatever the 
time or place, the first requisite for repose is that one be at 
least mentally sitting still. Although the body be functioning 
subconsciously—as in walking—the mind must be made to sit 
down and sit still. 

The second requisite for repose is that one be alone. It 
may not be possible to be physically alone, yet by the very act 
of will one can close the physical senses and shut out distrac- 
tions. 

Sitting still tends toward simplicity and simplicity, as 
Thomas 4 Kempis says, doth tend toward God. 

It is one thing to imagine ourselves in different surround- 
ings from where we happen to be; it is quite a different matter 
to engulf ourselves in another and greater Personality. The 
one is usually an act of egoism, the other an act of self-abase- 
ment. A poor man may imagine himself dwelling in a palace 
and derive amusement and consolation from this thought 
which shuts out the squalor that surrounds him; but it re- 
quires more than an act of the imagination to place one’s self 
in the presence of God. ' 

There is a class of poetic souls—“amateurs of religious 
sentiment” someone has called them—who are satisfied with 
the mere thrill of beauty that comes with sensuous enjoy- 
ments—a far-stretching panorama, a movement in plucked 
strings, the scent of lovely flowers at dawn. And because they 
are sensuously aware of this beauty they feel satisfied that they 
have reached all that is attainable. 

How many of us dangerously approximate even these at 
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whom we would indulgently smile! We’v> gotten dependent 
upon our surroundings, upon the stimulus of ritual, the color 
and action of nature, the soothing of music. When we step 
from ecclesiastical grandeur into some monastic chapel, bare 
and rigidly simple, we marvel that hearts can be lifted up 
amid such poverty. From the very beginning the religious 
knew the wisdom of being alone, of cutting himself off from 
the stimulus of sensuous beauty, of renouncing normal enjoy- 
ments of the eye and ear that he might approximate the 
solitary state. It was the wisdom expressed by Hugh of St. 
Victor: “He is not solitary with whom is God.” 

Once this is accomplished, once the soul is shut off from 
the world, then do the windows and doors of the soul’s house- 
hold gradually open on that more lovely Dayspring—as a 
housewife, after a storm, flings open the doors and windows to 
let in the clean air and fresh sunshine. Then does the Sun of 
Righteousness spread across the floor of that being and the 
threshold know His footfall for which it has awaited. 

This entering in of the Holy Spirit should be the desire of 
those who seek repose. 

It may be, however, that It will seize a man in the midst 
of his busiest endeavors. So it happened to St. Paul. But 
almost invariably, as in St. Paul’s case, it causes the senses to 
stop functioning. Saul is stricken blind. Many have been 
struck dumb. Countless mystics have fallen in a swoon. It 
would seem as if the Holy Spirit demanded that Its captive sit 
down and sit still. 


Il. 

The wisdom of sitting still becomes Divine Wisdom when 
we permit the inflowing of the Holy Spirit. We have done our 
part: we have sat down and sat still. We have awaited It as 
one awaits a guest. The household of the soul is quiet against 
His coming. Sursum Corda! We lift up our hearts. Cor 
Cordium! Our heart is flooded with His love! 

He has promised that when He came He would make all 
things perfect—but how unusual the perfection! No two of us 
are perfected alike! 

The soul, said St. Bernard, is a capacity for the Infinite. 
The fluid of the Holy Spirit accommodates itself to a man’s 
capacity and fashion. One does not have to be a saint to have 
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It fill one’s vessel to the brim, nor rich with spiritual expe- 
riences nor learned in matters theological. It stimulates each 
man in the manner of his being and work in life. 

Thus it was at the first Pentecost. Each Apostle forthwith 
spake with a. different tongue. To each was given a gift ac- 
cording to the work there was for him to do, so that he could 
best carry on this work in that land or environment to which 
he was sent. 

So can come the Divine Wisdom to each man in his 
moments of repose. It may not be what he expects or what 
at that time he thinks he needs, but It will approach each in 
his own fashion, in his own peculiar circle or plane. 

Nor indeed may It always stimulate him to religious as- 
piration. As if in very abnegation of Himself the Divine 
Beauty hides His face from our beholding and turns our eyes 
to His handiwork instead—the surge of music, the swirl of 
crowds, the heave and roll of the sea, the singing of a bird, 
the heady odor of grapes in autumn, the tingle of cold air on 
a crisp morning—even our purpling dusks at the end of the 
days’ work in the garden. But we must not be satisfied with 
these. We must not merely revel in the sensuousness of its 
beauty. It is tke Spirit—and the Spirit quickens! 

Repose, then, is a little Pentecost. We rise up from it 
galvanized into action—the arm is strong again, the eye sees 
clearly, there is singing in the heart. 

It would be the height of futility to think that repose was 
merely an end in itself. We rest—but the Divine Stimulus 
functions only when we apply It to the next moment’s activ- 
ities. Perhaps the Holy Spirit can be compared to one of those 
high explosives that may be lighted in the hand without 
danger, and which exert their force only when confined in the 
narrow limits of a gun. Until the Holy Spirit, working through 
a man, is confined to the narrow limits of his life, It seems 
volatile, to pass off into ether, going, as the wind, where It 
listeth. But compact It into the muzzle of an average twenty- 
four hour day, and It gains an amazing force. 


Il. 
Once learned, the spirit of repose can be a constant Pente- 
cost. The soul is emptied of itself, the personality stripped 
bare, the burden laid aside. Into this vacuum, up to the soul’s 


vot. cx. 3 
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brim, rushes the full tide of Divine Wisdom. The heavy 
burden is supplanted by one that is light and for the yoke that 
galls is taken His yoke, which is easy. 

This changing, this constant flux, is what makes the lives 
of saints so fraught with romance and adventure. That is 
why they become so rich in experience, even when they are 
innocent of the world. Like the multitude that not alone wit- 
nessed the miracle of the loaves and fishes, but also ate of 
them, so do these simple souls, through repose, both see and 
taste the miracle. 

Feeling It active within him, the Christian soul hurls him- 
self into the next moment’s contacts. He is driven by a force 
more compelling than any on earth. It sends him—if for but 
one short moment—to the very frontiers of the world. He 
sees—and we have seen it through the dusk on our New Eng- 
land hillside—the faint, far horizon of a Celestial Country. 





A PRAYER. 
BY LUCY GERTRUDE CLARKIN. 


Let my dark hours be dark for me alone, 
Nor shadow other lives that I hold dear. 
Let me in laughter cloak each useless moan, 

And make my little world a world of cheer. 


Teach me to turn my every hurt and pain 
Into white blooms of tenderness for Thee. 

Teach me to make each earthly loss a gain, 
And, do I fail, be patient, Lord, with me. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO PICPUS. 
BY JAMES LOUIS SMALL. 


FIROM the reclamation of the cemetery of Picpus 
iy] at the dawn of the nineteenth century to Inde- 
pendence Day, 1917, when the General-in-Chief 
of the American Expeditionary Forces stood at 
GR Lafayette’s tomb with his memorable “We are 
here,” stretches a period dramatic in the extreme and replete 
with noble purpose and high endeavor. During those years 
hard fought battles were waged in tie cause of justice and 
truth. Sometimes truth triumphed, not seldom injustice. 
Brave men, and women too, for that matter, shed their blood 
gladly for God, for country and for Holy Church. In the midst 
of it all Picpus has stood, a shrine, both of piety and patriot- 
ism, to which the steps of many a pilgrim have turned with 
varying degrees of reverence. 

One brings the twentieth century world along with one as 
far as the Rue de Picpus—a fairly gay and easy going world 
these days, spite of food restrictions, fuel shortage, post-war 
regulations and socialistic menace. Paris is gradually setting 
her feet in the old ways of mirth, though, truth to tell, they 
will perhaps never tread so lightly therein as in more favored 
times. Nevertheless, it is a very satisfactory Paris into which 
the Captain and I are projected, along with thousands of 
others, on a clear, sunshiny, not too warm July afternoon. 

Few places are, per se, duller as to surroundings than the 
Place de la Nation. The statues of Louis the Saint and Philippe 
Auguste gazing inscrutably towards the Vincennes gate, give no 
hint of the stirring scenes once enacted at their feet, and it is 
difficult to believe that the middle-class, commercial looking 
Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine, stretching comfortably west- 
ward, has been a veritable way of martyrs in days gone by. 
If its stones could speak, what horrors would they not cry 
fie upon! 

But Paris, as I have already remarked, is highly satis- 
factory today. Jacques is strolling with his Jeanne, hands 
clasped and eyes looking into eyes, oblivious of passing dough- 
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boy’s amused glance, of anything, in fact, but the urging of 
youthful life and hope typified by the flower in the lapel of 
Jacques’ coat and the roses in Jeanne’s cheeks. The small 
cafés about the square are doing a thriving business. Family 
groups surround the tables and discuss questions of mutual 
concern over bottles of vin rouge, in placid ignorance of the 
fact that less favored countries have legislated these proceed- 
ings out of the realm of the innocuous. Children play on the 
sidewalks and an occasional dog scuttles between the legs of 
an indignant patron. Somewhere in the near distance a band 
is playing, and if one’s eyes are sharp, one can detect strings 
of colored lanterns swung across the narrower streets opening 
on the opposite sides of the Place. For it is the eve of Bastille 
Day and Paris is to celebrate as she has never celebrated 
before. 

As we turn the corner into the Rue de Picpus it is as if 
we were in a region “by the world forgot.” On either side of 
the street, which is cobble-paved and barely wide enough to 
permit conveyances to pass with safety, there stand rows of 
mean looking two and three storied houses. They produce an 
odd illusion of jostling against one another, and bending 
slightly forward as if to gaze impudently at the khaki-clad 
visitors. They remind one, somehow, of the bright-eyed Paris 
gamins who infest the boulevards now-a-days and plead strid- 
ently for chewing gum and candy. 

If we were to keep our eyes even with the street we should 
probably pass Picpus by. Gazing upward, however, we dis- 
cern, several hundred feet ahead of us, a cross rising above 
an irregular pile of drab colored buildings, evidently a con- 
vent. Closer inspection is not encouraging. We find ourselves 
faced with a ten-foot wall, unbroken throughout its length 
save for a heavy oaken door, tightly closed and scarred by 
innumerable storms. The Captain shows signs of bolting. 
Recognizing the symptoms, I make haste to pull the bell cord 
at the right. 

Almost instantly the gate swings back, not widely and 
hospitably, but quite slowly as if unwilling to admit worldlings 
to the hallowed precincts. The caretaker, of middle age and 
elad in faded blue, looks us over carefully. He is a bit doubt- 
ful of the Captain, but when he sights the “K. of C.” upon my 
cap and sleeve his honest face registers a broad smile of 
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welcome. Straightway he trots into his lodge. Then far away 
in the building that looms on our right another bell tinkles, 
and presently a nun emerges and walks toward us across the 
graveled enclosure. The keys at her girdle jingle as she 
walks, and as she comes nearer we notice that she wears a 
soft white woolen habit with two flaming hearts embroidered 
on the front of the scapular. Her cornette is frilled and stands 
out from her face like the petals of a flower, an effect enhanced 
by the modest glance of inquiry from her clear gray eyes. 

In halting French we proffer our request: Might we visit 
the tomb of the great Lafayette? Most assuredly. Monsieur 
has been here before? No? Very well, she will show us the 
way. Past the chapel she leads us—a fair-sized and rather 
ugly building, flanked on the left by a broad pathway beyond 
which lies a small cottage bordered with beds of vivid bloom. 
We judge it to be the chaplain’s house, for upon our return 
a serene looking, bearded priest, in soutane and bands, is 
standing in the doorway. 

Yes, Picpus is indubitably another world. It is inconceiv- 
able that the charming vista which discloses itself to our view 
as we reach the rear of the chapel, has part or lot with the 
apartment houses and shops that encroach as far as they dare 
upon its walled seclusion, or with the noisy holiday making 
around the Place de la Nation. Rows of shade trees mingle 
their branches above the walks, and decorous, well-kept beds 
of flowers and late vegetables bespeak the thrift that never 
fails to distinguish the French garden. Here and there a nun 
moves about, watering pot in hand, replenishing it from time 
to time at the ancient stone-curbed well. For all the world, 
one thinks, like Rebecca of old, save in this case the Lover has 
already come and the query, “Wilt thou go with this Man?” 
has been answered for time and eternity. All along the edges 
of the walk there are benches, after the friendly continental 
fashion. We should like to avail ourselves of them were it 
not for wondering what lies ahead; what more this peaceful, 
sun-dappled spot has to offer. The sister who conducted us 
has disappeared, after pointing the way and then dropping a 
quaint curtsey of farewell. 

Ahead of us and a bit to the left, in a sequestered nook, 
is a summer house, vine covered, with a table and chairs inside. 
It suggests to us an interest, though a secondary one, attaching 
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to the convent. It was no doubt in just such a place as this 
that Fauchelevent and his “brother” held many a colloquy 
over pipes and red wine during the six years that Jean Valjean 
and the small Cosette spent here, fugitives from the panting, 
red-tongued fate that pursued them to the very end. For 
tradition says that from this Convent of the Sacred Hearts 
Victor Hugo drew, in part at least, the picture he gives us in 
Les Misérables of the Bénédictines at 62 Rue Picpus. If so, 
the picture is drawn passing badly. It would be hard to find 
anything more fanciful, not to say grotesque, even in our 
modern, highly seasoned literature concerning nuns and con- 
vents, than the concluding chapters in Part Two of the famous 
novel. They alone, it might reasonably be surmised, could 
constitute sufficient ground for its place upon the Index. 

I have said that this connection of Picpus with the work 
of the French novelist is secondary. Its chief interest centres 
around the parcel of ground at the garden’s southeast ‘angle, 
fenced off from the rest and protected by iron gates. The east 
end of this inclosure is in its turn kept apart, and the entire 
burial plot, for such it is, is holy ground. We instinctively re- 
move our hats as the porter, who has followed us unobserved, 
turns his key in the lock and the gate, squeaking upon its 
rusty hinges, opens to his touch. 

In his Light Invisible, with the chapter entitled “In the 
Convent Chapel” as a medium, the late Monsignor Benson has 
shown the relation borne by apparently quiescent spiritual 
life to the busy world outside. As he pictures lines of power 
radiating from the motionless nun praying before the Blessed 
Sacrament, so we may imagine links, strong though unseen, 
binding silent Picpus to the Paris lying without. 


In early June of the year 1794 the merchants of the Rue 
St. Honoré, the Boulevard Des Italiens of its day, tired of the 
constant passing of the tumbrils on their grewsome way to the 
Place de la Concorde and having an eye to trade, not unlike 
the merchants of other times and lands, petitioned the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety (sic.) that the guillotine be removed 
to another portion of the city. “Decent, well-to-do people,” 
they averred, “shun a street where the carts pass daily bearing 
the condemned.” So on the fourteenth of June the grim instru- 
ment of death was set up in the eastern suburbs, on what is 
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now known as the Place de la Nation, but was then called 
the Barriére du Tréne, because upon that spot Louis XIV., 
when he returned from signing the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 
1660, chose to receive his subjects’ homage. 

There for six weeks the chapter begun at the Place de la 
Concorde was written to its close. In that time over thirteen 
hundred gave their lives for their religious or political convic- 
tions, not infrequently both. Sixty less than that number had 
met their fate at the Place de la Concorde during the preced- 
ing thirteen months. The “Reign of Terror” only ended with 
the arrest of Robespierre on July 27th. 

We are indebted to an American lady, Ella J. Bucking- 
ham, for an exceedingly well-written sketch of the period.* 
It is of more than passing interest to us, as the writer was for 
a time a guest at the convent of Picpus. Hence, although a 
non-Catholic, her work has about it something of the intimate 
and personal. 

Very touching indeed is the roster as given by this Amer- 
ican woman of those who died on the scaffold in June and 
July, 1794. It is gathered, among other sources, from “a 
pamphlet-like, black-bound book, published in 1802, on whose 
time-yellowed pages are written down the names of all who 
perished at the Barriére du Tréne in the six weeks following 
the removal of the guiilotine (from the Place de la Concorde).” 
It could be said of those days as the poet tells of the plague, 
that “wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the 
oppressor.” On a single page there appear the names of a 
merchant of the street fairs, a market gardener, a domestic, a 
laundress, two seamstresses, a workman and a soldier. These, 
and others like them, brushed shoulders with ecclesiastics, 
courtiers and their ladies, aristocrats and simple rustics. Of 
a town in Hirittany a toll of lives was exacted for no other 
reason than that the villagers had assisted at a Requiem Mass 
for Louis XVI. on the anniversary of his death, and had worn 
a black cockade on that day instead of the customary tri-color. 

A great number of the accused met death bravely, many 
even with asmile. One Madame Ste. Amaranthe and her daugh- 
ter were possessed of such bright complexions, made still more 
beautiful by the crimson of their blouses, that the color became 


1A Souvenir of Lafayette. A Historical Sketch of the Cemetery of Picpus. 
Printed by Herbert Clarke, 338 Rue St. Honoré, Paris. 
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fashionable and was taken up, we are told, by the women of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine. A little laundress who called “Vive 
le Roi” from her window one day, boldly asserted that she had 
done it “because it pleased her and that she would repeat the 
words,” a threat which she made good before the Tribunal 
itself. André Chenier, the poet, and his friend, Roucher; the 
Marquis de Beauharnais, first husband of the Empress Joseph- 
ine; Ward, the Irish general; these and many others as famous 
appear on the list. An abbé, a friend of the family of Madame 
de Lafayette, had promised them long before that, were they 
to be brought to the guillotine, he would give them final abso- 
lution. Behold him, then, on the day of execution, disguised, 
following the tumbrils from the prison gates. Twice he was 
recognized by his friends and twice he was pushed aside by 
the crowd. When the sad procession reached the Bastille a 
violent storm arose and the mob scattered. Then, amid flashes 
of lightning and pelting rain, he raised his hand in absolution. 

Nor were the gentle inmates of religious houses spared. 
The Abbess of the Benedictines, who dwelt on the slopes of 
Montmartre, Madame de Montmorency-Laval, over seventy 
years of age, blind, feeble from imprisonment, was actually 
charged with attempting to escape, when to have done so 
would have meant crossing a plank which connected a second 
story window with a wall on the other side of the moat! Yet 
for this she was beheaded. 

The account given by the writer to whom we have pre- 
viously referred of the execution of a whole company of 
Carmelites, is so graphic that it will bear quoting: 


On the seventeenth of July the people of the Faubourg, 
who in their turn had grown weary of these daily spectacles, 
were moved to fresh interest and came to their doors, 
attracted by the unusual sound of the “Te Deum” chanted 
by strong, firm voices. 

It was the day when sixteen Carmelite nuns from the 
convent of Compiégne were to give their lives for refusing 
to take an oath of allegiance to this new government, and 
for alleged treasonable correspondence with the royalist 
emigrés ... 

With unfaltering voices they finished the “Te Deum;” 
then, gathering around the Mother Superior at the foot of 
the scaffold, they began the “Veni Creator.” 
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As the rule of the order demands implicit obedience to 
a recognized head, each nun, when summoned, kneeling, 
requested “Permission to die, my mother,” until the voices 
died away in silence. 


On the wall to one side of the grating that opens into the 
inner plot of the Picpus cemetery there is a tablet commem- 
orating these devoted women. “To the memory,” it reads, “of 
the sixteen Carmelites of Compiégne. Died for the Faith July 
17, 1794. Their bodies rest behind this wall. Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord. Declared Martyrs and Blessed 
May 26, 1906.” 

And what became of the bodies of the thirteen hundred 
and more men and women who were led to death at the Bar- 
riére 'du Tréne? That was a secret known to but few, and by 
that few kept inviolate, unless they also wished to tread in the 
footsteps of the martyrs. 

Among the many abandoned convents of the neighbor- 
hood there was one formerly occupied by some Augustinians. 
Little remained of it but a moldly ruin. On the edge of the 
once beautiful grounds was a partly worked stone quarry. 
This lonely place was selected as most fitting for the purpose, 
and to it daily, after nightfall, the bodies were brought and 
into it they were cast, with utmost secrecy and without word 
of prayer or making of the holy sign. It was well understood 
that any attempt on the part of friend or relative to discover 
the destination of the death carts would be followed by pun- 
ishment, swift and condign. But it was quite inevitable that 
now and then a man or woman of more than usual hardihood 
would steal along under cover of darkness and learn the secret. 

Among these courageous ones was a poor working girl, 
whose father had been in the service of the Comte de Brissac, 
and whose brother had been one of those doomed by the Tri- 
bunal to die at the Barriére du Tréne. It was to a German 
noblewoman, whose brother also had perished, and who had 
been foiled in her repeated attempts to find his grave by the 
ignorance, real or pretended, of all to whom she applied, that 
the little working girl imparted the information. The princess 
bought the bit of ground where the bodies had been thrown, 
walled it in and set up a cross to her brother’s memory, the 
cross that one sees as one looks through the grating. Thus 
what is known as the “Cemetery of Victims” became the nu- 
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cleus of the Picpus cemetery, itself the nucleus of the convent 
domain of the Religious of the Most Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary and Perpetual Adoration of the Most Holy Sacra- 
ment. Founded during the Revolution, the young order must 
have appealed to the survivors of those sad days as a fitting 
guardian of such a trust. 

Poverty made progress slow, for th+ returning exiles were 
poor in purse and some of them, possibly, broken in spirit. 
But at last a society was formed for the purchase of the grounds 
and ruined buildings. In 1802 the first Napoleon signed a 
decree confirming the purchase. The names of his step-chil- 
dren, Eugéne and Hortense Beauharnais, appear as members 
of the society, as do also those of General and Madame de 
Lafayette. It was but natural that the relatives of those rest- 
ing in the “Cemetery of Victims” should desire burial nearby. 
Hence there grew up the Cemetery of Picpus, reserved, how- 
ever, as a place of interment for direct descendants, or their 
connections to the fourth degree. 

If, as someone once said, the cemetery of Pére Lachaise 
is a “record of the genius, not only of Paris but of France,” it 
may be stated with equal truth that the plot at Picpus is an 
unstained chronicle of devotion to God and country. One’s 
pulse quickens as one reads the titles upon the tombs, names 
that have figured in the history, not of France alone, but of 
our own newer land. There are La Rochefoucauld, Rochefort, 
Noailles, Montmorency, Montalembert, author of Monks of the 
West, and to Americans, most illustrious of all—Lafayette. 

In a-railed-off space at the southeast corner, where the 
Stars and Stripes mingle with the Tri-color, rests all that is 
mortal of the great General. The lines upon the marble slab 
give the date of his birth, September 6, 1757; of his marriage, 
in 1774; and of his death, May 20, 1834. Next to his grave is 
that of his wife, member of the aristocratic house of Noailles, 
who preceded him to Picpus by twenty-seven years. They lie 
here by good right, since no less than five members of Madame 
de Lafayette’s immediate family were executed at the Barriére 
du Tréne: her mother, the Duchess d’Ayen; her sister, the 
Vicomtesse de Noailles; her grandmother, the Maréchale de 
Noailles; and her uncle and aunt, the Maréchal and Maréchale 
de Mouchy. It was that de Mouchy who, as he passed from the 
hall where sentence had been pronounced, replied to the 
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“Courage, Maréchal!” of his fellow prisoners: “When nine- 
teen years old I fought for my king; at seventy-nine I die for 
my God. It has been a life well filled.” Assuredly it was an 
answer worthy a knight and a gentleman. 

One more stopping-place and then we shall leave the little 
burial ground behind us and be upon our way. At the western 
end of the cemetery, surmounted by a cross, is a tomb whose 
inscription is worth reading, both because of its quaint sim- 
plicity and also because it breathes the language of love that 
has from the beginning animated the guardians of Picpus! 

“Most Reverend Mother Henriette Aymer de la Chevalerie, 
Canoness of Malta. Born 1767. In 1797, under the direction 
of the Most Reverend Father Marie Joseph Coudrin, she 
founded the Congregation of the Religious of the Most Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary and Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most Holy Sacrament. Despising the grandeurs and joys of 
the world she dedicated herself to a life hidden in God and 
crucified with Jesus Christ.” There follows a recital of the 
various virtues with which this pious nun was adorned and 
which earned for her the title of “The Good Mother,” as Pére 
Coudrin was known as “The Good Father.” Then, “After hav- 
ing founded eighteen houses she gave up her beautiful soul to 
God the twenty-third of September, 1834. O Good Mother, 
watch daily over the children whom thou hast left in their 
sorrow!” 

There is pathos in the concluding invocation, for without 
doubt the nuns of Picpus have known much sorrow. In the 
early thirties of the century past, when the surrounding quar- 
ter teemed with disorder, the convent owed its security to 
Lafayette, who caused a notice to be posted above the door, 
stating that anyone entering there with evil intent incurred 
the penalty of death. From time to time attempts were made, 
happily with no success, to extend newly-opened thorough- 
fares through the grounds. After serving as a hospital during 
the Franco-Prussian War, the convent fell into the horrid grip 
of the Commune. It was invaded by a foul-mouthed horde of 
ruffians, one of whom pressed his sabre against the nun who 
stood at the door, threatening her with instant death. There 
is characteristic French spirit in her rejoinder: “Just as you 
wish, Monsieur!” The intruders sent some of the sisters off 
to the St. Lazare prison, and pillaged the premises in search 
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for supposed treasure. The work of sacrilege ended with the 
intervention of the Versailles troops. 

As we retrace our steps the shadows of late afternoon are 
stealing over the garden, but we have time to enter and say a 
short prayer in the convent chapel, dedicated to “Our Lady of 
Peace.” Erected in 1840 upon the site of the ancient chapel 
of the Augustinians its dark interior reveals little of note, either 
historic or artistic, if we except the famous little statue of Our 
Lady of Peace. From the reign of Henry III., when it was in 
possession of the family “de Joyeuse,” to the present it has 
passed through many hands. At one time it stood in the 
convent of the Capucines on the Rue St. Honoré. There is a 
story, perhaps no more than legend, that about it in the black- 
ness of the night there circled strains of celestial music. One 
likes to think that that were true. 

A number of nuns are kneeling before the high altar, ab- 
sorbed in adoration, their forms showing vividly amidst the 
darkness of the sanctuary. Save for the blood-red mantle, 
worn only in chapel, they are arrayed as brides, in white habits 
with filmy veils that envelop them from head to foot. Like 
their sisters at Tyburn they are making expiation for the sins 
of the world, fickle and cruel, that turns upon and rends the 
things it has once loved; that on the Place de la Nation, as at 
Tyburn, spared neither priest nor consecrated virgin. 

Once more we are in the Rue de Picpus. Our visit to the 
cemetery and the chapel of Notre Dame de la Paix is over. 
Possibly in days to come fancy will love to roam in the fair 
regions into which we have been permitted to glimpse. Un- 
bidden there come to mind the words of our American poet, 
written of a peaceful God’s acre in the homeland: 


Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for 
ever; 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy; 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their 
labors; 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their 
journey. 











SEBASTIAN RALE AND THE PURITANS. 
BY GEORGE F. O’DWYER. 


mj MONG the pine trees of Maine, along the sinuous 

reaches of the Kennebec, two hundred years ago, 

were a few struggling settlements of Irish, Scotch, 

and English, some of whom at this particular 

period were at odds with their Indian friends on 

the easterly side of the river. One of the principal reasons for 

the enmity was the action of sundry Puritan traders from 

Boston and the northern Massachusetts settlements, who per- 

sisted in mixing trade with the State religion—something 

which the discerning Norridgewocks and Kennebec tribes of 

Indians could not reconcile with their ideas. As a result, the 

traders from Boston, who came up the Kennebec in their 

barks filled with the implements of barter—trinkets and rum 

—found their Indian traders strangely disturbed, and the 

exchanges of goods were accompanied with dire sugges- 
tions. 

In the powwows, held at this period on the clearings on 
the easterly side of the river—the Puritan ambassadors had 
their barks at a convenient point in case of emergency—the 
main burden of the discussion between the interpreters of the 
tradesmen was the advisability of replacing the Catholic spir- 
itual adviser of the Norridgewocks—Father Sebastian Rale— 
with one Rev. Joseph Baxter of Massachusetts, who was of 
the Puritan state church congregation. The chiefs of the as- 
sembled tribes in the clearings saw at once the insidious por- 
tent of the plan and, on their own initiative, refused to obey 
the Puritan ambassadors who orated in the powwows, which 
caused much confusion among the orators on both sides of the 
question. The commissioners went back to Boston in their 
little barks—still loaded with trinkets and rum—and reported 
the leanings of the Indians to the black-robe Rale and the 
French. Thereat there was much excitement in the council 
of the Governor and the House of Representatives. And, as the 
record indicates, a price of a thousand pounds was set upon 
the head of Father Rale! 
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Now this unusual action only made the neophytes of the 
black-robed Jesuit, in the wilds of the Kennebec, stronger in 
their profession to the French king and to their spiritual 
adviser. The naive honesty of the Indian mind saw the hy- 
pocrisy of the Puritan proselyters, consequently they rallied in 
greater numbers to repel the advances on their lands and pos- 
sessions made by rapacious settlers who were inspired by the 
officials at Boston. 

The Puritan settlements, at that time, reached from Massa- 
chusetts Bay to the original Gorges reservations from the Pis- 
cataqua to the Kennebec, and even to the French habitations 
beyond the villages of the Abenakis. Forts had been erected 
at convenient points along the Kennebec and Androscoggin 
Rivers on clearings which the Indians claimed as their own by 
right of original possession—which the Puritan officials con- 
trived to ignore and ridicule. Naturally, the Indian chiefs 
felt peeved, and their hot blood was easily aroused at oppor- 
tune periods, between the dawn of the eighteenth century and 
1720. 

For a hundred years previous, the French had been friends 
and good counselors to these chiefs, and the black-robed men 
of God who dwelt among them saw that their Indian charges 
were properly instructed in the virtues of adhering to God and 
country. Accordingly, when the little Puritan barks with 
soldier-divines and trader-divines on board, sailed into the 
clearings along the lower part of the Kennebec in the spring of 
1720, the chiefs of the Norridgewocks and Kennebecs were pre- 
pared. They received their wily English ambassadors with 
politeness (as they were urged to. do by Father Rale) until 
the emissaries forgot themselves in their ill-advised enthu- 
siasm, and insulted the Catholic faith. Then, the Indian cate- 
chumens and neophytes, quick to see the malice conveyed 
against the religion and the dignity of their tutor, rose in 
vevolt, and the emissaries from Boston were forced to go 
back with their presents of trinkets and strong waters, only 
slightly disturbed. 

In the summer of 1720, as a result of what they considered 
an affront to their religion and dignity, the Massachusetts 
Council, at their session in Boston July 21st passed this resolu- 


tion: 
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This House being credibly informed that Mons’r Ralle, 
the Jesuit, residing among the Eastern Indians, has not only 
on several Occasions of late affronted his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment of this Province but also has been the Incendiary 
that has instigated & stirr’d up those Indians to treat his 
Majesty’s Subjects setling there, in the abusive, insolent & 
hostile manner that they have done: Resolved. that a Pre- 
mium of one hundred pounds be allowed & paid out of the 
Publick Treasury to any Person that shall Apprehend the 
said Jesuit within any part of this Province & shall bring 
him to Boston & Render him to Justice [?]. In Council 
Read & Concur’d.* 
















On the eighth of November the same year, the Council 
resolved: 


That it is derogatory to his Majesty’s Honour & very 
unjurious to this Province That Mons’r Ralle, a French 
Jesuit & Missionary, should in Defiance [?] of the Law 
Reside in any part of this Province W’ch we are informed 
he now does as an Incendiary at Norridgewock among the 
Indians and that his Excellency the Governour be requested 
with Advice of the Council to take effective Methods for his 


Removal. 



















In order to give strength to the latter resolution, the 
solons of the Massachusetts House of Representatives resur- 
rected a law passed in 1647, which prohibited Jesuits from 
coming into the Massachusetts colony. When one considers 
the fact that the Abenakis and Father Rale lived on what was 
really French territory at that period, which was theirs by 
right of eminent domain, the above outburst seems ridiculous. 
But as most all Puritan outbursts of this period had the same 
tone of ridicule and conceit for their French neighbors east 
and north of the Kennebec, the animus of the above quotation 
is easily accounted for. 

Nearly a year later, on September 7, 1721, the Massa- 
chusetts Council decided at their session in Boston: 




















That the Government hath Sufficient reason to prosecute 
the Eastern Indians for their many Breaches of their Cove- 
nants & Treaties and more especially for their open Rebel- 
lion Lately Committed at Arowsick. . That One hundred & 


1 Legislative Records of Massachusetts Council, vol. xi., p. 25. 
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Fifty Effective Men be added to the Three Hundred & Fifty 
already in the Service in the Eastern Settlements. . That 
Three Hundred of the said Men at least be sent in Quest 
of the said Eastern Indians, And that his Excellency be 
desired to Issue out a Proclamation to be sent by the 
Comand’g Officer of the Said Forces to be Interpreted to 
the said Indians Commanding them upon pain of being 
prosecuted with the Utmost Severity to Deliver up the 
Jesuits and the other Heads & Fomentors of their Rebellion. 
And that Mons’r Rallee or any other French Priezt resid- 
ing among ym be Seized & Secured & Sent to Boston and in 
Case the Indians Shall forcibly oppose them in their said 
Attempt that then they proceed to Repell Force by Force!? 


Now what have we on the other side of the question? 
After careful research the writer has found much. But here 
will be quoted a translation of a part of a letter written by 
Father Rale to his nephew in France on October 15, 
1722, one year after the English published the above dire 
threat. The translation is by Rev. William I. Kip, M.A., 
corresponding member of the New York Historical Society, 
and it is found among other letters by Father Rale translated 
by this author in a book entitled Early Jesuit Missionaries in 
North America (New York, 1846). Mr. Kip was an Episco- 
palian clergyman. 

Among other things Father Rale wrote of in the letter 
was the following, as translated by Mr. Kip: 

“During the more than thirty years that I have passed in 
the depths of the forests among the Savages, I have been so 
occupied in instructing them and training them in Christian 
virtues that I have had scarcely time to write many letters, 
even to those who are most dear to me. .. The whole nation 
of the Abenakis is Christian and very zealous to preserve their 
religion. This attachment to the Catholic faith has reduced 
them, even at this time [1722] to prefer our alliance to ad- 
vantages that might be derived from an alliance with the 
English, who are their neighbors. These advantages would be 
of great importance to our Indians . . . the facilities of trad- 
ing with the English from whom they are distant but one or two 
days’ journey, in place of going to Quebec which it is neces- 
sary to take more than a fortnight to reach, certainly hold out 

* Records of Massachusetts Council, September, 1721. 
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great inducements . . . but their faith is infinitely more dear 
to them and they believe that if they detach themselves from 
our alliance [with the French] they will shortly find them- 
selves without a missionary, without sacraments, without a 
sacrifice, with scarcely any exercise of their own religion and 
in manifest danger of being replunged into their former 
heathenism. This is the bond which unites them to the French.” 

In alluding to the coming of the English settlers on the 
confines, and even on Indian lands along the Kennebec, 
Father Rale said in the same letter: “The proximity of the 
English was, at first, a source of pleasure to the Indians, who 
did not perceive the snare that was laid for them. But at 
length, seeing themselves surrounded by habitations of the 
English, they demanded by what right they thus established 
themselves on their lands and even erected their forts there.” 

In the autumn of 1722, the inroads of the English on the 
Indian reservations goaded the latter into open rebellion, and 
the Norridgewocks and the other tribes in league with them, 
made war among the frontier settlements. Knowing of the 
antipathy which the Puritans had for Father Rale, the chief 
warriors of the tribes advised him to go on to Quebec for a 
short interval. Commenting on this action of his Indian pre- 
servers, Father Rale, in the letter to his nephew, written October 
15, 1722, said: “My neophytes, touched by the peril to which I 
found myself exposed in their village, often urged me to 
retire, for a time, to Quebec. But what will become of the 
flock if it be deprived of its shepherd? They have done what 
they could to represent to me that in case I should fall into 
the hands of our enemies, the least which could possibly 
happen to me would be to languish for the rest of my days 
in a hard prison. But I close their lips with the words of the 
Apostle which divine goodness has deeply engraven on my 
heart: ‘Do not all distress yourselves,’ I say to them, ‘as to 
what concerns me, I do not in the least fear the threats of 
those who hate me without cause and I count not my life dear 
unto myself, so that I might finish my course and the ministry 
which I have received from the Lord Jesus.’” 

Between these lines can be read the wonderful courage 
and fidelity of this sturdy pioneer in the Maine vineyard of 
the Lord. And it also shows the strong sympathy of the 
Indian catechumens and neophytes who were certainly tried in 
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their allegiance to their zealous missionary and their king 
in that period. 

In a letter written to his brother in France from Narant- 
sounack, an Abenaki village, on the twelfth of October, 1723, 
Father Rale said, commenting on the efforts of the Puritan 
Council in Boston to capture him: “These gentlemen [the 
English} persuaded with reason that in keeping my Indians 
in their attachment to their Catholic faith, I was more and 
more strengthening the bonds which united them to the 
French, set in operation every kind of wile and artifice to 
detach them from me. Neither offers nor promises were 
spared to induce the Indians to deliver me into their hands 
or at least to send me back to Quebec and take one of their 
ministers [Rev. Joseph Baxter] in my place. They made many 
attempts to surprise me and carry me off by force; they even 
went so far as to promise a thousand pounds sterling to any 
one who would bring them my head! You may well believe 
me, my dear brother, that these threats are able neither to 
intimidate me nor diminish my zeal. I should be only too 
happy if I might become their victim, or, if God should judge 
me worthy to be loaded with irons and to shed my blood for 
the salvation of my dear Indians!” 

Here we see the wonderful fortitude and fidelity to his 
charges of this zealous apostle. One year later he had his 
wish. On August 23, 1724, he was shot down in cold blood 
by his English persecutors and assassins at the foot of the 
mission cross at Norridgewock. 

Sebastian Rale was born in Franche-Comté in 1657. At 
the age of thirty-two (1689) he was sent to the American mis- 
sions. After spending two years among the Abenakis at the 
mouth of the Chaudiére River, Canada, he was sent to Illinois, 
where he was successful in making many converts among that 
war-like tribe. He spent two years in the Middle West, and 
then went to the little Abenaki settlements in Maine. Here 
he found his life work. From 1694, until his death in 1724, he 
labored among the tribe and found time to make several trips 
up and down the wilds of the Penobscot, the Androscoggin, 
the Kennebec, and even as far as Quebec, where the “fires of 
his apostolic zeal” were kindled and many souls were brought 
to the kingdom of God. 

Among the Abenakis he labored as one of their own, and 
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his leisure hours were few. When he was not instructing the 
catechumens and neophytes, he was busy planting, or gather- 
ing herbs, or gathering the wax-berry for candles for his altar 
in the rude little chapel outside the stockade of the Indian 
village, Norridgewock. In the hunting and fishing expeditions 
of the tribe, he was as ardent and interested as the most active 
braves, and when the Indians went down to the shore near 
what is now Kennebunkport to fish for cod and haddock and 
to gather mussles, clams, and oysters twice a year, Father 
Rale was with them and enjoyed their humble fare. When he 
could spare the time he compiled his dictionary of the Abenaki 
language. It is now reposing in the library of Harvard College. 

The results of the crusade of this sainted man of God are 
still in evidence along the banks of the Kennebec—yea, even 
to the bounds of the St. Croix—for the descendants of the early 
French and Acadians and Abenakis and their kindred tribes 
still practice the faith taught by Father Rale. The inroads of 
the English have made but very little difference. The seed’ 
sown by the sainted missionary lives! 





THE BLIND MAN. 
BY MARTIN T. 0’CONNELL. 


THE rose is a sachet of velvet— 
The sun, a soft wind from the south— 
And the moon and the stars—only phrases 
He has caught from another’s mouth. 


Love is the touch of a warm hand— 
Joy—the glad song of a lark: 
Beauty is dream-ladened music, 
And God—flaming Light in the dark! 





THE ENIGMA OF DEAN SWIFT. 
A TABLOID TREATISE. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY, LITT.D. 


— a] ONATHAN SWIFT, the bitter-sweet dean of St. 
i Patrick’s, Dublin, was the Bernard Shaw-plus- 
ai Gilbert Chesterton of the eighteenth century. To 

pe { his own age he was a challenge and a paradox— 
and in the more important matters, he remains 

still an enigma. In England a politician; in Ireland, almost 
against his will, a patriot; a voluminous writer who is remem- 
bered for a single work; a sentimentalist who made shipwreck 
of every love; an ecclesiastic who served as an almost infallible 
storm-centre for his co-religionists: he began by asking, in all 

good faith, What’s Wrong with the World? And he ended a 

helpless and ironic prisoner in Heartbreak House. 

Something of Swift’s congenital perversity, only in more 
gossamer texture, hung about his mother, Abigaile Erick— 
who amused herself during her son’s youthful residence in 
London by calling at his lodgings anonymously and stealthily, 
to the great scandal of his landlady. His father, a cousin to 
John Dryden, was the penniless younger son of an old York- 
shire family, and had early come fortune-hunting in Ireland. 
But at the time of his death, several months before young 
Jonathan’s birth, he had achieved only a very precarious posi- 
tion as steward to the Society of the King’s Inns, Dublin. So 
when this boy of proud and imperious spirit was born into the 
world, on November 30, 1667, it was as a predestined de- 
pendent. 

At one year old, the child was abducted by a doting nurse 
and carried off to England, where his mother permitted him to 
remain for five years—perhaps because it seemed the easiest 
solution to at least one of her problems. Subsequently he re- 
turned to school at Kilkenny, and later was sent to Trinity 
College, Dublin, upon the rather grudging largess of his uncle, 
Godwin Swift. It is perhaps some extenuation of Jonathan’s 
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thoroughly seandalous career at Trinity to remember that he 
was only fourteen when entered as “pensioner” there. At any 
rate, he lost few opportunities to show his hostility toward 
both faculty and curriculum. The result was foreordained. His 
bachelor of arts degree was first refused (“for dullness and 
inefficiency,” in his own-bitter words), later granted under 
protest, and finally revoked by the college after some par- 
ticularly blatant acts of rebellion. 

So the daring and disgruntled boy left Ireland, and walked 
most of the way to his mother’s abode in Leicestershire. He 
was just twenty-one; and she, poor woman! seems to have 
feared that his next imbroglio might involve the heart rather 
than the head. So she made shift to secure him a new “pro- 
tector” in the person of Sir William Temple, with whose 
family she had a certain unexplained intimacy. To this power- 
ful diplomat Jonathan went in a secretarial capacity, and at 
his home in Moore Park he received his first introduction to 
men and affairs of state. He was also spurred on to resume 
his neglected studies, to such good effect that in 1692 he was 
admitted to the degree of master of arts at Oxford University. 
Swift’s trenchant wit and originality were already as con- 
spicuous as his high temper and passionate love of freedom: 
and the thousand suppressions of his daily life had bred in 
him not humility, but a sense of injustice. Even at this early 
age he was prey to that most poisonous of all obsessions, a 
belief that the world was against him. This curious antagon- 
ism toward mankind, coupled often with a tender loyalty 
toward individuals, merely increased with his years—as in- 
deed, it was to color his entire literary work. 

In 1694, Swift left Sir William Temple, smarting under 
some real or imagined lack of advancement; and it was then 
that he decided, in order to insure his future, upon taking 
orders in the Anglican Church. There seems every evidence 
that his was what might be termed a vocation of convenience; 
and it is strong proof of the man’s inherent idealism that he 
tried later on to make it a vocation of consecration—even if 
the consecration was not unmixed with some scandal and 
more contention. At any rate, he was ordained priest of the 
Establishment in 1694, and obtained an unimportant prebend 
near Belfast—which he shortly afterward resigned to return 
to the reconciled Sir Wijliam. During this second residence 
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at Moore Park, Swift renewed his friendship with young 
Esther Johnson, another pensioner of the household, whose 
education he directed with affectionate care—and who, as 
“Stella,” was to play so permanent, if not prominent, a rdéle 
in his later life. He also inaugurated his literary work with 
The Battle of the Books, a treatise instigated by his benefactor 
and designed to whip up the controversy then raging over 
ancient and modern learning. The book would be forgotten 
today were it not for its admirable and ironic little preface, 
where Swift strikes the keynote of his later message by de- 
claring: “Satire is a sort of glass, wherein beholders do gener- 
ally discover everybody’s face but their own; which is the 
chief reason for that kind of reception it meets with in the 
world.” About this time he must also have written one of the 
most unique and regrettable of all his creations, The Tale of a 
Tub, although its publication did not come until 1704. This is 
a fantastic allegory of Church history, designed as a piece of 
Protestant apologetics: but its apology is as perverse as its 
history. For if Swift derides Peter (the Church of Rome), he 
cannot resist the temptation to mock Martin (Lutheranism) 
and to ridicule Jack (Calvinism) as well. Candidly, it is not 
a very sane piece of writing, and its most brilliant moments 
are its maddest. Swift’s later career in the Anglican Church 
suffered much from this reckless work, which seems to have 
won unstinted approval from no one save Voltaire! 

Those were the days of the patron, so after Temple’s 
death Swift passed as chaplain to the home of Lord Berkeley 
in Ireland. But here another dissillusion awaited the young 
cleric, when he found that the deanery of Derry could be his 
only upon payment of a hundred pound bribe to his lordship’s 
secretary! However, his just resentment was partially healed 
when he was given three small “livings” not far from Dublin; 
and at his own favorite, Laracor, in County Meath, Swift 
worked with considerable industry over his rectory, his fish- 
pond, and a congregation numbering fifteen souls! 

His friend, Esther Johnson, was, at his own request, re- 
siding near him at this time (for the ostensible reason that the 
High Cost of Living was lower in Ireland), with Mrs. Rebecca 
Dingley as companion. And for awhile the turbulent Dr. 
Swift seems to have been content with life as a rural clergy- 
man. His Letters of a Church of England Man, written during 
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these years, are interesting in their statement of his frankly 
political fealty to the Anglican communion. “I think it clear,” 
he says, “that any great separation from the established wor- 
ship, though to a new one that is more pure and perfect, may 
be an occasion of endangering the public peace.” But that so 
merely nominal and official a faith failed to satisfy his own 
love of reality, there is abundant evidence in the scathing 
sarcasm with which he later wrote his Argument to Prove that 
the Abolishing of Christianity in England May, as Things Now 
Stand, Be Attended with Some Inconveniences, etc. Of the 
Catholic Faith, Swift was as invincibly and hopelessly ignor- 
ant as was the England of his day. It was to him a Garden 
Enclosed, a mysterious factor of foreign, or conceivably of 
domestic politics: although we have on record his classic wish 
—reéchoed by so many of the “separated” ever since!—that 
when the Pope was weeding out his garden, he would not 
throw all the débris over their side of the wall! 

In 1710, Dr. Swift was in London as official representative 
of the Irish Church (i. e., the Anglican Church in Ireland) in 
its effort to obtain the “first fruits,” or twentieth-part tax, al- 
lowed by Queen Ann to her English, but not to her Irish, clergy. 
Immediately, he and his pen became the object of brisk polit- 
ical rivalry between the Whigs and Tories: and when Swift 
went over to the latter side, he leaped into high favor with 
the reigning ministry. Within six months he had gained the 
petition of the Irish clergy; but he remained in London as 
editor of the government organ, the Examiner. He wrote also 
for early copies of the Tatler and Spectator, living in daily 
intimacy with the coterie which included Steele, Addison, 
Congreve, Atterbury, Arbuthnot, and Pope. From a worldly 
standpoint, these years were the most brilliant of Swift's 
career, but they left almost nothing of permanent value in his 
literary work. For that part of his days which was not occu- 
pied by a rather strenuous social life, was filled with a mass of 
controversial writing—perhaps the most important being his 
letier upon The Conduct of the Allies, and of the Late Ministry, 
in Beginning and Carrying on the War. This admirable po- 
lemic, a plea for ending the ten years war with France and 
Spain, achieved four editions in one week, and did probably 
more than any other single thing to show the English public 
the uselessness of Marlborough’s showy victories. It was one 
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of Swift’s most spectacular triumphs, but the dissensions of 
the ministers and the covert disapproval of the Queen held 
him back from rising on the crest of his own wave. Not the 
most political of ecclesiastical “lobbying” could win anything 
higher for himself than the deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
to which he was finally appointed in 1713. With the death of 
Queen Ann the following year, the overthrow of the Tories, 
and the hated Hanoverian dynasty at its utmost in George L., 
Swift shook the dust of England from his feet and threw in his 
lot permanently with the Other Island. 

All the details of those stirring years in London—with 
Swift’s familiar prestige in Court circles, his dinners with 
duchesses and conferences at coffee-houses, his political in- 
trigues and unobtrusive charities, his disappointments and 
ever-recurrent attacks of vertigo—are told in the celebrated 
Journal to Stella. Sometimes Swift is paternal in correcting 
“Stella’s” spelling or directing her household expenses; some- 
times more than paternal in his hopes that her “dear eyes” 
will not suffer from his writing. But the Journal says too 
much not to say much more. Beneath its minute candor 
there lurks still a disingenuousness, a suspicion that the man 
was deliberately shielding himself from possible criticism— 
or was it from possible responsibility? 

The whole problem of Swift’s relations with “Stella” 
rests, of course, under this same suspicion, and it is not, per- 
haps, the affair of posterity to solve a mystery which he was 
unwilling and she unable to reveal. The legend of their secret 
marriage at Clogher in 1716 has never been satisfactorily 
proved—nor disproved. But in spite of the Dean’s temporary 
and tragic entanglement with the other and younger Esther 
(Miss Vanhomrigh), there is no doubt of their long and appar- 
ently “platonic” devotion. This blustering, bitter-tongued man 
would seem to have been a timid philanderer where women were 
concerned and, possibly because of his love of liberty, possibly 
because of the consciousness of some mental or physical dis- 
ability, he was determined to shun marriage. So this peculiar 
intimacy with “Stella,” grew into acceptance among his clergy 
and people in Dublin. And when, in 1728, she died, they 
mourned with him the passing of a good woman: one who 
had given her best to Jonathan Swift, and to whom he had 
given—what he could conveniently! But in the entire range 
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of his work, there is nothing more simply, searchingly touch- 
ing than the fragment On the Death of Mrs. Johnson, which he, 
too ill to attend her funeral, finished while the services were in 
progress in his nearby cathedral. “It is now nine at night; 
and I am removed into another apartment, that I may not see 
the light in the church,” wrote the cryptic dean. And alone 
there with the memories of forty odd years, still guarding at 
least the inner seal of his self-imposed reserves, he penned that 
discreet yet devoted panegyric of “the truest, most virtuous 
and valuable friend that I, or perhaps any other person, was 
ever blessed with. . . I knew her from six years old, and had 
some share in her education, by directing what books she 
should read, and perpetually instructing her in the principles 
of honour and virtue; from which she never swerved in any 
one action or moment of her life. She .. . was looked upon 
as one of the most beautiful, graceful and agreeable young 
women in London, only a little too fat. Her hair was blacker 
than a raven, and every feature of her face perfection. . . 
Never was any of her sex born with better gifts of the mind, 
or who more improved them by reading and conversation. . . 
All of us who had the happiness of her friendship agreed 
unanimously that in an afternoon or evening’s conversation, 
she never failed, before we parted, of delivering the best thing 
that was said in the company. . .” 

During “Stella’s” life, both she and the dean had, as he 
said, “loved Ireland,” and grown to detest “the tyranny and 
injustice of England in their treatment of this kingdom.” 
After her death, championship of that unhappy isle became 
his chief literary concern. In protest against a law forbidding 
the export of Irish woolen goods to any country except Eng- 
land, Swift wrote his bold, but very practical, Proposal for 
the Universal Use of Irish Manufactures. When Wood’s in- 
famous copper-coin abuse threatened, he began his notorious 
Drapier Letters, urging a boycott of the debased currency and 
finally threatening a general exposé of conditions in Ireland. A 
prize of three hundred pounds was offered by the English 
government for the arrest of the letter-writer—but the offend- 
ing coinage was promptly withdrawn! From that day Swift, 
who had come to Ireland in his own words “an exile,” re- 
mained the idol of its long-suffering people. But the hopeless- 
ness of the situation under Hanoverian rule drew from him 
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finally the bitter and burning irony of his Modest Proposal, 
that since the upbringing of the children of the poor in Ire- 
land “under the present situation of affairs is utterly im- 
possible,” they should be killed young and served at table 
to those—especially landlords—who could afford such a 
delicacy! 

For verisimilitude of fancy and vigorous satire, this dia- 
tribe is surpassed by no work of Swift’s save the masterpiece, 
Gulliver’s Travels. This classic was published in 1726, after 
being more than ten years in composition, and from the mass 
of his controversial writings, it survives as the one certain font 
of immortality. It looms as a giant in the long chain of 
imaginary voyages, which include Lucian’s True History, Ra- 
belais’ Pantagruel, More’s Utopia, and in our own day, Alice 
in Wonderland or Meterlinck’s Blue Bird. That its popularity 
should today be chiefly among the young, and because of its 
adventurousness, is one of the literary ironies. For Gulliver’s 
pilgrimage—whether he soars as a demigod in Lilliput, shrinks 
to a pigmy in Brobdingnag, adventures among the flying island 
of Laputa, the infinite projects of Balnibari or those wretched 
immortals, the Struldbrugs—is obviously Swift’s ultimate 
satire upon the human race. Its final chapter, where the horse 
is seen as the rational ruler and man has sunk into the degen- 
erate and obscure Yahoo, is the apotheosis of misanthropy: 
probably the most revolting expression in English literature 
of “the-more-I-see-of-men-the-better-I-like-my-dog” taunt. But 
it is scarcely more than this. And here, as elsewhere 
throughout Swift’s work, the sometimes incorrigible gross- 
ness of imagination must be attributed partially to the custom 
of his age, and partially to that morbid mentality, which 
was later to bear fruit of such real and even pathological 
pathos. 

It is as a master of vigorous, virile and vitriolic prose that 
Swift will be remembered. But he had considerable facility 
in satiric verse of the correct and parabolic Popean school, 
and as late as 1731 he penned the vivacious lines anticipating 
his own death. .. After that came the lean and lonely years 
of increasing senility, when labyrinthine vertigo was merged 
at last into paralysis and aphasia. Never was any sentence 
of life more mercifully “commuted by death” than his on 
October 19, 1745. By his own wish, it was at midnight, and 
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in the grave long occupied by “Stella,” that the world-worn 
dean was buried. Very much of his own choice, and composi- 
tion, too, were the words carved upon his tomb: 


HIC DEPOSITUM EST CORPUS 
JONATHAN SWIFT, S.T.P. 
HUJUS ECCLESL© CATHEDRALIS 

DECANI: 

UBI S4VA INDIGNATIO 
ULTERIUS COR LACERARE NEQUIT. 
ABI, VIATOR, 

ET IMITARE, SI POTERIS, 


STRENUUM PRO VIRILI LIBERTATIS VINDICEM. 


He stands, even today, a Promethean figure in British let- 
ters, a disenchanted idealist, a hero and a fighter caught in 
narrow ways. Too well did Jonathan Swift prove the truth of 
his own bitter aphorism: “We have just enough religion to 
make us hate, but not enough to make us love, one 
another.” 





NATIONAL TRADITION IN IRISH LITERATURE. 
BY MARTIN J. LES, B.A. 


HOSE,” said Edmund Burke, “who never look 

back to their ancestors, never look forward to 

posterity.” The outlook of a nation should be 

retrospective as well as prospective: its aim 

should be to find in the past objects of veneration, 
pride and worship, incentives to emulation and sign-posts to 
greatness for the future. When national forgetfulness falls 
like a distressing nightmare on a country, all notions of public 
responsibility disappear, the genius of nationhood becomes 
thwarted and helpless while the factors that made for distinc- 
tive nationality serve now as so many jarring forces which 
run counter to every movement towards a new national orien- 
tation. The ideals and driving-forces of every European coun- 
try find their best and most adequate reflection in its past his- 
tory. Here the nation finds the fullest embodiment of itself, 
a motive and a talisman ever serving as incentives to deeds of 
noble daring, ever acting as a check to the “rash lustihood of 
youth’s powers.” 

Beneath the melting cloud-land of theory and shadowy 
region of abstraction is the solid and immovable framework 
of tradition. Tradition is to the nation what memory is to 
the individual. It contains the record of a nation’s greatness; 
it is the foundation and basis of a nation’s learning. “All that 
the preceding generations have suffered or achieved, all that 
dead generations have worshipped, loved, imagined or 
dreamed is stored for the future in tradition.” A movement 
limited to the cultured and addressed only to the cultured is 
destined not to survive, for it lacks the essence of permanence, 
viz., that it must live in the hearts of the people, otherwise it 
cannot claim distinctive nationality. A culture which touches 
merely the giants of the people or influences merely the intel- 
lectuals of the nation is not founded on tradition: no culture 
is possible for a race save that founded on tradition. 

Hungary or Poland might be taken as examples of the 
influence of national tradition; but the best example seems to 
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be Denmark. After the loss of Schleswig-Holstein Denmark 
seemed doomed. Ignorance and poverty were rampant and 
all hope of their country’s resurrection seemed dead in the 
mind of the Danes. Grundtvig and Cholb, his colleague, under- 
took to handle the situation. They understood that any cheap 
sentiment or stereotyped formalism in education remote from 
Danish experiences and in discordance with national mental- 
ity should be discarded. Having in mind the sagas and 
stories of the warrior kings of ancient Denmark, they deter- 
mined to build up the future of their country on the ruins of 
the past. They established schools in which native fairy lore 
and ancient saga should be duly catered for. The old-time 
gods and jocins of the ice-bound north were again exhumed, 
and in the national tradition of their country the Danes laid 
the foundations of culture and future development. 

Those schools are today a state institution. They are at- 
tended by all grades of society. Together they sing their 
country’s songs and learn their country’s history. Those folk- 
schools have led the people to understand that above the per- 
sonality of the individual there is the personality or the “Na- 
tional Being” of the nation in which all take natural pride, 
to further which all are prepared to sink differences. The 
Danes began education and statehood upon the only sound 
foundation. The superstructure rose strong and immovable. 
National apathy and inertia disappeared. The intelligence of 
the people had been sharpened, and a great heart-searching 
resulted in a great national awakening. The study of eco- 
nomics, commerce, and industrialism found a place in the 
programme of the Folk-Schools. A higher standard of life 
was sought after with the result that a purer and more refined 
life ensued. Social intercourse, the spirit of true citizenship, 
harmony of public life, led to a balancing of diversities, a 
leveling of inequalities which is the hope and the mainstay of 
national efficiency. 

What happened in Denmark can happen in Ireland where 
even a greater wealth of national tradition is extant. Ireland is 
just entering upon a new period of industrial development. 
It is well that this movement should emerge before native cul- 
ture goes down, and that our country should be saved the loss 
of its national soul, so often a consequence of increased pro- 
duction. 
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In his work on Irish Polity “A. E.” does not seem to have 
taken cognizance of this important aspect of national rejuve- 
nation. Evidently the force of tradition has no charms for 
him. He talks about creating our civilization. “Certainly,” 
he says, “we have no national ideals, no principles of progress 
peculiar to ourselves in Ireland, which are a common posses- 
sion of our people.” But, these ideals are not to be created: 
they must be and usually are the outcome of a nation’s de- 
velopment. They march pari passu with intellectual and eco- 
nomic progressiveness. They must first exist implicitly in 
order to be voiced and made explicit. Moreover, we should 
feel chary of saying there are no rational ideals peculiar to 
Ireland. We have inherent in us and embedded deep in our 
nature leanings and tendencies which inspire and ennoble 
our common efforts. There is something fundamental in our 
character, though feebly expressed, which is goading us for- 
ward in the path of national realization, stimulating us in the 
molding of the future destinies of Ireland. That harmony 
of outlook and coéperation in action which present-day econo- 
mists labor so much, might be more naturally attained along 
the lines of the new school of Irish tradition. 

We have in Ireland special reasons for fidelity to tradi- 
tion, for in the past our literature served a purpose which 
was the prime factor in molding our national outlook and 
providing an adequate incentive to nation-building. Mrs. 
Greene has made it clear that the common national link in 
Ireland down through the centuries was literary unity, or a 
common connection in literature for all the provinces. In 
England the national idea was somehow associated with pol- 
itics or the continued existence of a line of kingship. This 
literary tradition was free from all traces of dialectal differ- 
ences. Then the pride of nation and the pride of art was 
strong and took possession of the whole people. Then we 
were spiritually “over-souled.” Cuchullain, the dark, sad man 
of our ancient tales, was a being who epitomized all the bards 
thought noblest in their race. Oscar, too, was a bard-created 
hero, whose half mythical prestige would have been elevated 
into the Irish ideal of true chivalry and heroism under the 
immunities of a self-determined existence. The eighteenth 
century poets shaped for us a maiden of exquisite beauty, 
varied plight, but of abiding fidelity amid suffering: this 
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maiden was Eire. Chroniclers compiled their volumes from 
material drawn from the four corners of the island. The 
Brehon code, unlike that of Wales, which was provincial in 
its ambit, contains judicial enactments for the country at large. 
The archaism and conventionalities of the bards were em- 
ployed to insure national scope: to prevent provincialism. 
This nationalism in literature was true of our vernacular liter- 
ature in all periods of its hard-fought existence. In the dark 
days of the eighteenth century when a foreign despotism un- 
bridled stalked abroad at noon-day, long-standing configura- 
tions of clans and peoples were upset, a number of independ- 
ent local dialects became marked off, adhering, however, to 
the rules of Irish art and mode of expression. 

The Anglo-Irish Revival—which gave birth to a new 
pride of nation—took its rise and depended for its source on 
the fund of native literature. So long as it continued to draw 
its inspiration from the native fountain, it was embellished 
with those qualities of traditional culture which won for it a 
well-merited reception and permanence. 

The school founded by the celebrated antiquarians— 
O’Curry and O’Donovan—led to an interest in things Irish, 
which culminated in the establishment of the Gaelic League. 
From this movement also evolved the Anglo-Irish school of 
poetry of which we have been speaking, whose interests found 
its ablest exponent in Mangan. Schooled under the same pa- 
triotic influences which led O’Donovan and his colleagues to 
give their monumental works to the public, he drank in 
deep draughts, the glamour and romantic coloring of Irish 
legend-lore. Those great pioneers toiling in the ancient scribal 
school, translating and elucidating our ancient manuscript 
literature, provided a great thesaurus of literary material, 
which served to mold the muse of poets of after generations. 
The Ossianic lays, throwing aside all convention, made way 
for spontaneity and medizvalism. The personal note, so long 
silent, was sounded anew. Those lays loomed large before 
such men of European notoriety as Goethe and Lamartine; 
for it was an age in which internationalism in literature was at 
its zenith. Moore, too, in preceding days, had sung of Tara’s 
halls and the Red Branch Knights, and the melodies of 
ancient Erin reéchoed once more in the halls of Europe. 
Mangan’s translations from the Irish have preserved all the 
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delicacy of form, the richness of sweet-sounding rhythm and 
old-world glamour of the native bards. He treads again the 
plains of Erin and calls out of the dusk of time forms shrouded 
in the dimness of Ossianic days. Ferguson was no less an 
antiquarian than a poet, and his famous Conary shed lustre 
on the school of Anglo-Irish poetry. Davis, great and high- 
souled Irishman that he was, undertook to write a ballad- 
poetry of Ireland. It was a truly patriotic task. 

These versifiers voiced the patriotic and religious feel- 
ings of the Irish people, and were the true exponents of the 
mind of the race, the best interpreters of our national taste. 
Davis and Mangan, Ferguson and Moore still live in the hearts 
of the people and have been accepted as typically Irish. 

Ireland whose name is mooted abroad today as the class- 
ical example of ideals for which in a material age men are 
prepared to die, can hardly be severed from the Ireland that 
is gone, can hardly be associated with the materialistic move- 
ments of the world of today, nor identified with a literature 
which takes no cognizance of Catholic thought or national 
sentiment. For the last decade or so Ireland has witnessed a 
marked expansion. The opening up of new industrial vistas, 
the rise of new schools of poetry, as well as the rising of 
Easter Week, 1916, are the all important circumstances which 
precipitated thought on new Ireland. Today every aspect of 
our national life has its galaxy of eager hands. Ireland is 
vibrant with the consciousness of a new energy and bounding 
zeal. In spite of this national re-orientation, the literary move- 
ment does not seem to find its glamour in the beauteous idea 
of neo-Celtism. Mr. Lloyd Morris, speaking of the new move- 
ment, says: “Ireland has borne a new thought, a new literature, 
a new economy, a new social philosophy, even a new nation 
in Ireland.” This is the efflorescence of a root idea, and Sinn 
Fein is the most direct political outcome of the root idea 
which has flowered into the Abbey Theatre, the coéperative 
movement, Irish Industrial Revival and the Gaelic League. 

The Irish Renaissance, as it has been recently styled, is 
a movement round which thought and comment must freely 
play. To a Catholic and to a person at all acquainted with 
Ireland’s evangelizing fame, it sounds strange that this liter- 
ature should be so little Catholic, and should manifest so super- 
ficially the mind of a people deeply Catholic. Ireland was 
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always intensely Catholic at home; but abroad the very men- 
tion of our country’s name conjured up in the imagination of 
a stranger the idea of a land strenuously religious and devout. 
Even foreigners have set themselves the task of becoming the 
historians of our missionaries. Montalembert has made 
known to the world the glories of the monks of the West, and 
Sheffel has recounted the wonders of Fridolin and written the 
epic of St. Gall. In post and pre-Reformation days Ireland’s 
loyalty to the Faith was often tested. In later centuries her 
missionary efforts prove the maintenance of this peregrinating 
zeal. Only the other day in the midst of the ghastly spectre 
of war, as it were to redeem the evil of the time, an Irish 
college was set on foot to convert the innumerable pagans of 
the Far East. Hence it has aroused much comment that a 
new school of littérateurs should launch upon an Irish reading 
public ideas and strains purely exotic on an Irish soil. How 
often do we miss in it the playful tenderness and exquisite 
poignacy, the intense passionateness so peculiar to the healthy 
and spiritual outlook of the Irish race. Haunting idealism, 
brooding melancholy and natural magic flashed across and lit 
up with soul-thrilling exuberance, ere the most noted charac- 
teristics of the vernacular literature. They are warf and woof 
of all our native poetry; yet how far removed are those qual- 
ities from the spirit that ordinarily animates and pervades 
the productions of the Irish Renaissance school. 

It may be urged, however, that this literary outburst is 
the outcome of international causes, that it is meant for a 
world-wide audience or that it is meant to create a literary 
aristocracy or that it is necessary for success, that writers of 
the New Ireland should break loose from the apron-strings of 
tradition. Perhaps, too, it may be said that Catholicism in 
Ireland is reduced to the influence of a mere sect. There are 
some who hold that the royal road to national efficiency and 
civic virtue, must involve a harmony so disinterestedly civic 
that all religious influences must be reprobated. This sounds 
tentatively new and runs counter to methods that have found 
a long standing vogue in Ireland. It is viewing Ireland 
through the glasses of a mere sect or literary coterie. “Irish 
poetry,” says Stopford Brooke, “if it is to be a power in litera- 
ture, must be as Irish as English poetry is English.” Its man- 
ners and melodies must be its own. It must evoke emotions 
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and feelings in the Irish heart. It must be racy of the soil, and 
the past must speak to us from out the gulf of time. The river 
of Irish poetry rose long ago in our native hills and wrought 
its turbulent way down the channeled gorge it carved for its 
streams. The fact that Irish poetry should give a grave, a 
latitudinous, unimpassioned treatment of the weighty issues of 
human life does not mean a hankering after cosmopolitanism, 
and is undeniably compatible with nationalism in literature, 
so powerfully exemplified in the case of Shakespeare. 

Though there be something in the achievement of the 
Irish Renaissance which gives it a name and a publicity far 
beyond the shores of Ireland, we are of opinion that it will 
not long survive its period, that it will be prematurely rele- 
gated to the “forgotten graveyard of dead pleasures.” We 
are strengthened in our point of view when we venture farther 
afield and make comparisons with the happenings in other 
lands. Burns was a great poet when he essayed the humble 
melodies and revealed the lowly ideals of rural Scotland; 
but when he ambitioned to become a great English poet 
as well, it was nec sutor ultra crepidam. In Il Convito, Dante 
inveighs against the reactionaries of his time. In _ spite 
of opposition and criticism, he tells us, he decided to 
write in the vernacular instead of in Latin. The fact that 
Dante’s use of the despised speech of the people led to greater 
intellectual achievements than would otherwise have been 
seen, led to the appearance of a work that contests with Homer 
the premier place in the world’s literature, should be an in- 
spiration to us in our endeavor to bring back the tongue of 
the Gaeltacht. 

Two hundred years after Dante, who had enthroned ver- 
nacular Italian, was laid in the dust, “a shadow beneath the 
myrtle’s shade,” the French tongue was in a torpor. The half 
barbaric splendor and joyous vigor of the antique “Romance 
of the Rose” had long since died out of the language and the 
only literature composed comprised ballads, rondeaux and 
“peasant” songs. The position of the French tongue was then 
in a like position to Irish in the past century, except that the 
primitive epic to which France looked back was not to be 
compared to the Irish versatile epic which, for coherent artistic 
design and primitive strength, surpassed that of any country 
in Europe, even that unified by scholars like Lénnrot into the 
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Kalevala—the national song of the now independent race of 
the Finns. 

The awakening in France was due to the exertions of a 
group of scholars called Le Pléiade—of these the most charm- 
ing figure was Pierre de Ronsard, who was nobly seconded by 
Joachim du Bellay. The Pléiade proved that to break from the 
root of national tradition is often to spell havoc in the litera- 
ture of a nation. The work which these men took in hand was 
no child’s play. Words had to be carpentered, obsolete ex- 
pressions adapted and a stilted speech reduced to a medium 
of hammered and plastic expression. Thus did brave dream- 
ers become in French poetry the mainspring of vigor and 
strength, not alone establishing the language, but stimulating 
its keenest exponents after a lapse of centuries. 

It is to be much wondered at that so great a field of oper- 
ation as Anglo-Irish authorship, which embraces men of all 
classes and creeds, should not be a more fitting reflection of the 
Irish mind. At present the world is curious about Ireland and 
is asking for some true exposition of the Irish mind. Oriental 
mysticism, later-day theosophy, pagan saga, materialistic phil- 
osophy will hardly be accepted by the world of today as a com- 
plete revelation of the Irish mind. A literature to be of any 
stability must live in the hearts and on the lips of the people; 
it must be a faithful mirror of the mind of the people; it 
must possess those qualities that make for endurance and 
longevity in every literature. 

Art and Religion, it may be said, have nothing in common, 
and religion should be divorced from art. Still it is true that 
all religious people have produced religious art. The art of 
Italy is the outward expression of the religion of the people. 
The literature of Poland is steeped in Christian feeling, the 
songs of the Tyrol are fired with Catholic mysticism and pas- 
sionate expression. Pagan tradition can’t be offered as a 
plea; it has long since been overshadowed by Christian culture 
and Catholic love. Neither can unbelief or religious indiffer- 
ences be accepted as an accurate expression of the religious 
outlook prevailing in Ireland today. 

Art, too, is national. Witness Goethe’s art as the accur- 
ate summing up of the soul of Germany. We have also the 
national impress borne deep on the art of Dante and Cer- 
vantes. Even Shakespeare, though he wrote for mankind, is 
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English in a sense that Tennyson is not. In fact, all the great 
giants in literature wrote at a time when the outlook was so 
circumscribed that the spirit of nationality was unique. 
Chaucer’s power and charm lie in his realistic observations, 
his natural shrewdness, his simple yet kindly view of human 
life, his fidelity and verisimilitude in the depiction of me- 
dieval England. German literature carries the stamp of 
mysticism and Pantheism so peculiar to Germany. 

When we speak of Anglo-Irish writers as not exhibiting 
truly Irish qualities we do not mean to bring all the writers 
in this sphere within the ambit of our charge. Many of these 
authors have lent to their art the impress of the religion in 
which they believe. Not unfrequently, indeed, we find the 
splendid intensity of vision of the great religious poet, a fine 
Catholic spiritual utterance. But these traits illumine by 
snatches not by sustained passion. In other poems, like the 
Playher, we notice the fiery and defiant magnificence, the 
motif which lent pathos to the smoke and flames of Easter 
Week. As these poets attempt more ambitious themes, the 
grande maniére, and as they learn to feel beyond the amateur- 
ish stages of their art, it is hoped the ideas which have been 
the inspiration of all great minds will find due recognition in 
their work. It is inconceivable that even the work of a non- 
Catholic author, who takes his material from Irish sources, 
who is saturated with Irish feeling and tinged with native 
color, should not be influenced by the strongest note of the 
Irish Celt—Catholicism. 

Perhaps the absence of this note may be attributable to 
the fact that the output in this school is as yet very sparse 
and meagre, generally of the lyric sort, the expression of 
minor incidents and personal feeling. Perhaps we have to 
wait for the appearance of some great intellectual outpouring 
of the national spirit in order to witness those qualities of 
deep religiousness and Celtic fervor. As to whether a great 
poet will arise in Ireland whose poetry will be the putting into 
verbal form of the weird magic and shimmering idealism 
of the Irish character, elevated by a majesty born of some of 
the fundamental ideas which have been the inspiration of 
races; one who will reveal the storm-tossed, long-suffering 
Irish soul and its indomitable spirit, a craftsman who will 
pierce the heart of life and give us a true image of the finite 
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painted against the eternal background of the Infinite, it may 
be idle to speculate. For any such outpouring of the mind 
some measure of political autonomy must undoubtedly be 
presupposed. National harmony and civic responsibility born 
of a disinterested desire to labor in the interests of the 
“Greater Being” of the nation, would be a sufficient stimulus 
to give rise to a great literary fruition in which the ego would 
not wholly shine. Our literature manifests beauty, though not 
greatness or majesty—that greatness or majesty which is the 
outcome of the orchestration of humanity by some great 
leader. Still, we venture to say that Ireland is destined soon 
to see the appearance of a2 great national poet as a result of 
this twentieth century outburst. Great constructive periods 
in history have generally produced great poets. Shakespeare 
was the child of the Elizabethan golden age. Milton was the 
product of the struggling, but always exalted, seventeenth 
century. With the extinction of our Middle Age stateships, 
disappeared the solidarity of our race to which the nation was 
unconsciously groping. The consequent outcome was the 
plague of petty individualism. Since then the gods and half- 
gods have dwindled down; the poets have dropped out of the 
divine procession; they sing a solitary song and inspire nobody 
to be great. Still there is some incorruptible atom in us and 
while there is, a way to greatness lies ahead; we are in some 
relation to the divine order. It is quite true to say that bloody 
insurrections even recently enacted had their heroes, and the 
aftermath of the Dublin Rising manifested an unanimity and 
an united action very hopeful for the future. But when a great 
Irish poet emerges, we believe he will touch all the strains on 
the gamut of the Irish Catholic heart. It has always been so. 

It is by the mind that civilization advances and peoples 
become great. “Knowledge is power.” Athens, though only a 
city state within a small promontory, became great and power- 
~ ful. This was due to a great intellectual movement which 
manifested itself in art, architecture and literature. But this 
intellectuality was truly Athenian and calculated to further 
the interests of one state. The history and glorification of the 
uateta so inspired its manhood that they gave their bodies for 
the commonwealth. The service of the state became the over- 
mastering passion of the young Athenian’s life. If the litera- 
ture, which Irishmen will produce in the future, be of a non- 
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national and colorless stamp, divorced from and unrepre- 
sentative of the real life of the people, it may in time to come 
form one of the boasts of English literature. Literature like 
that of the Irish Renaissance will hardly be accepted as a 
national literature, and this is a striking argument in favor of 
the Gaelic Revival. If Irishmen love their language they will 
in all probability love nationalism in literature. 

One of the greatest and clearest thinkers in modern day 
Ireland was the high-souled Irishman, Patrick Pearse. Seeing 
that Ireland was becoming declinatized in the spacious lap of 
the British Dalila, was falling into the Slough of Angliciza- 
tion, he determined to do a man’s part in wrenching back this 
tidal wave. He would have men learn culture by the criteria 
found in the olden literature of the Gael, rather than in the | 
comparatively parvenu and altogether utilitarian make-be- 
lieve of the Pale. He saw a wave of foreign ideals was per- 
vading the land, that a thinly nurtured nationalism was all 
centuries of oppression could offer. He saw that there was 
something wrong with Ireland, the scandal of the Cross was 
becoming a real scandal indeed, and a mammonite Ireland 
obsessed with narrow material interests was arising. He per- 
ceived that Ireland must be saved by the perpetuation of the 
past in the present, by offering to the youth and savants of 
Ireland a literature that would appeal to them, one that would 
be, warp and woof, of the Irish mind and heart. 

Pearse saw in the old tales of Ireland the primeval tree 
of Irish knowledge. Thus he told his boys of the feats and 
honor and chivalry of Cuchullain and his companions, of the 
batallions of the Fiama, the heroes that won their way through 
all difficulties by truth and the strength of their hands. And 
from those men of the heroic cycles, he came up the centuries, 
and called out of the twilight, ’till the shadows and ghostly 
figures of kings and heroes stood as strong, living men before 
the kindled eyes of his pupils. All culture must be constructed 
on an Irish foundation. The Irish boy must feel that his 
country asks from him his homage and service, and the 
homage must be given proudly, the service come from the best 
that eye and brain can see and give. 

Pearse wrote almost as a pioneer in the Irish revival. 
He set the fashion in poetry and drama, and his short stories 
broke new ground as effectively as he revealed a new world 
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of spirituality and moral culture in the wild west. A new 
school of writers and thinkers on his lines would mean a 
newer Ireland, an Irish Renaissance in the truest sense of the 
word. His stories are filled with the emotions of Irish life, its 
native beauty, its manners, its speech, its people, its history. 
They place us at the open door of the supernatural. He in- 
fused the old ideas with the modernity of his own modes of 
thought. In his poems we have the old forms, with their full- 
sounding assonances and alliterations so beautifully wrought, 
while the latter-day enthusiasms and objections never strike 
us as intruders. The old divinities and figures of the sagas 
are there, the remnants of the old worship, but all is over- 
shadowed by the Christian concept. Pearse was the symbol 
of the unbroken continuity and permanence of Irish tradition; 
in him the tendency of the Irish mind, culture, and love of 
country meet. Having undertaken any task, he went heart 
and soul into it, a complete foreigner when he entered the 
Gaeltacht, he soon became its chief and most skillful inter- 
preter. As he touched upon most departments in modern 
Irish writing, he sounded all the feelings and passions of the 
Irish soul. The deep melancholy, the terrible disconsolate- 
ness, the vivid mystic longing of the Gaelic soul—all are there. 
No doubt there were other paths yet untrod by his many-sided 
genius, which would have seen light had fate been more kind 
to him. 

It has been urged that the true inspiration of the Celtic 
genius lies in the pagan past, that the truest outlook of the 
Gael has its sources in Celtic tradition not in Christianity. 
But whatever may be due to pre-Christian tradition, whatever 
sources have their origin in the distant past, the fact remains 
that Ireland’s Christianity is her most distinct characteristic 
and her common label in the world outside. No one will deny 
the poetic sources to be found in pagan saga and fairy lore; 
but however great its amount may be, there is a still greater 
stock of saintly tradition and Christian lore. Whatever still 
lingering lack of harmony may exist in the mind of the people 
between Christian and pagan ideals, the exploitation of the one 
must not mean the exclusion of the other. To do so is to run 
counter to Irish national tradition. No one better understood 
the incoherency than Pearse, and in his imaginative repre- 
sentations we have a proper mediation, a harmonious mingling 
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of both strains. He accurately interpreted the Irish mind, un- 
locking the gates of the Irish fairy world with true Celtic 
naiveté and verve, and Ireland has rewarded him by giving 
his works a brilliant reception and shedding tears, salt-bitter, 
over his grave. 

Father O’Leary is another worker in the cause of Irish 
national tradition. He gives us the undiluted patois of the 
people. When we read over his beautiful dialogues with the 
truly Irish characters taken from the home-life of the Gael- 
tacht, we recognize at once how well he has brought the ways 
of Irish tradition with him. When we peruse that awful pas- 
sage in Seadna, where the music fills the house, dances on the 
floor, takes possession of the roof and overpowers mankind, 
we linger back in gladsome reminiscence to the weird imagery, 
to the intense realization almost supernatural in its unearthli- 
ness of the Celtic mind. Perhaps his greatest share in the 
labors of the Irish Revival is his beautiful modernization of 


old tales. 
Dr. Meyer, too, has done mighty work in the cause of 
Irish tradition. His region is the elucidating and editing of 


ancient and middle Irish texts, a pioneer in a very difficult 
and much neglected department of Irish culture. The work 
of editing and publishing our ancient tales, sagas, etc., is a 
work for which few are qualified, a work which demands the 
generosity and helping hand of all Irishmen at home and in 
foreign lands. Thousands of early Irish documents are mold- 
ering away unread. Dating from the eleventh century, they 
contain a literature and poetry, the first in Western Europe. 
Our unpublished works reach in quantity beyond that of 
other European countries. In the whole course of European 
literature, there will be found, perhaps, no study so alluring 
where scarcely a path is trodden by more than a solitary 
worker, where the latest research points to lines of thought 
hitherto unexplored. 

We cannot read Meyer’s Ancient Irish Poetry without 
noticing the miraculous freedom of the Irish from the con- 
ventional medizval habit of taking nature for granted. The 
Irish, at that period, were the only people who could make 
poetry out of mere nature and nothing else. The Bards of the 
Gael and Gall, from the able pen of Dr. Sigerson, reveals the 
brilliant soul-searching of a tradition that, we hope, has not 
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yet fully vanished. In spite of the course of high-handed 
tyranny in the land, literature flourished in every period, and 
much has been done since the foundation of the Gaelic League 
to make up for the inertia that followed in the wake of famine 
days. New Irish authors have arisen, molding the pliant 
dialect into crystal and hammered form. Dramatists are pro- 
ducing dramas as virile and naive as the Irish character de- 
mands. Poets, too, are employing the old bardic technique 
and more modern stress—accentual forms with equal effect 
to that of Keating and Eoghan Ruadh. The short prose story 
has most fittingly supplanted the more cumbersome and un- 
wieldy romance. Neither are we lacking promising attempts 
in the line of the novel. While great energy is expended in 
the publication of manuscript material, no efforts are lost in 
the adaptation of our language methods to the ways of modern 
scholarship. It is to be hoped that with educational matters 
in the hands of our own statesmen, a new impulse will be 
given to the cultivation of our Irish language and literature. 
Such an impulse would give birth to pride of spirit, which 
would be content with nothing short of the best that Irish 
writers could give—Irishmen would learn that there was noth- 
ing more hospitable in its exercise than devotion to that true 
Irish culture which remained in their hearts, and every effort 
would be made to swell the productions in accordance with the 
great heritage of Irish tradition. 

The greatness of Ireland is to come, a greatness which 
grows out of a massiveness of character, a proud sense of 
responsibility, a clear foresight, sobriety and breadth of judg- 
ment; and these are the virtues of a race that is dowered with 
self-government. 

The gossamer and languid style of the lyrics of the Pale 
is gone, the temple of modern Irish art must be built up on 
the ground work of solid Irish tradition. To safeguard our 
people from the vile writings of today, the strongest rampart 
will be erected by bringing back the Irish mind to Ireland and 
to Irish tradition. 





PARTNERS. 
BY GRACE KEON. 


AHERE is a kind angel—they call him the Angel 

t4) of Commonplace Things—who guards the destiny 

4] of true lovers; he is wooed by gentle words and 

Guile) tender deeds. These are his treasures—and often 

-s——S} he returns them in odd and divers places. None 

can command his service save the ones who have really earned 

it. Like as not he makes partners of Sorrow and Joy, Comedy 

and Tragedy, Laughter and Tears. Perhaps you yourself have 

experienced his ministrations. If so, you will the better ap- 
preciate this tale. 


Richard Stoddard was tired. The day had been a hard 
one. From ten o’clock that morning until five that afternoon 
he had been on the rack. He had met one of his largest com- 
petitors and bested him. He had been consulted by Matthew 
Kendall, the biggest man in his own particular line, and the 
prospects looked startling. He had parleyed and baited and 
schemed and planned every moment of that strenuous time. 
And he was fatigued to the point of exhaustion. 

The cosy, sweet-smelling house! The dainty dinner, ex- 
cellently cooked, well-served. The air of gentleness, quietness, 
peace! What a contrast! He ate slowly, contentedly, Agnes 
watching him with satisfaction. Among various other accom- 
plishments, she possessed the art of cooking. Her husband 
was proof positive of her skill. His digestion was excellent, 
his appetite unimpaired, because her forethought and careful 
rationing provided for that delicate machinery that keeps the 
body up to high test. 

After dinner Richard went into the living-room. It had 
a festal air, he thought—but that was because of the hot and 
dusty city he had just left. There were white lilacs in the 
vases. A cool breeze stirred the curtains. The lamp cast a 
subdued glow. There was his chair, his pipe, his slippers. 

Heavens, wasn’t it good to be home! He sank into the 
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soft cushion! It fitted him comfortably—fitted every curve 
and hollow. Agnes had seen to that when she bought it. His 
feet, released from the cramping shoes of civilization, relaxed 
in the smooth brown slippers—another contribution to his 
ease made by Mrs. Richard. 

And Mrs. Richard, standing in the doorway, called to him 
gently. “Dick,” she said. “Ill gather the dishes while you 
run upstairs to look at the babies. Please kiss them gently— 
I don’t want you to waken them.” 

He yawned. When she came back he was smoking and 
had his nose buried in the paper. 

“Did you go, dear?” 

“Don’t ask me! I’m too fagged to move.” 

“Poor fellow!” She took the paper from him, and put it 
on the table. Then she perched on the broad arm of his chair. 
“A hard day?” 

“Tremendous.” 

“Want to tell me about it?” 

“No.” 

She waited. He put his pipe down and closed his eyes. 
Presently he opened them again and reached for the news- 
paper. 

“Oh, don’t!” said Agnes. “Let us talk a little.” 

“Yes? What shall we talk about?” 

Agnes laughed and her eyes danced with mischief. 

“I’m sure I have no idea..- -Let’s pretend.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, make believe. You see I’m your life partner, and 
we're putting through a great big scheme. Let’s balance up.” 

“For instance?” 

Again Agnes laughed. She had a sense of humor. 

“Let me see! I should really like you to pause by the 
wayside long enough to tell me that I’m getting prettier all 
the time.” 

He smiled patiently. 

“You are, of course.” 

“You believe it?” 

“Positively.” 

“How lovely! In what way, Dick?” 

“Oh...” vaguely. “Every way... What’s the joke, 
Agnes?” 
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“Joke?” She lifted her eyebrows. “My beauty a joke? 
Dearest! Please particularize!” 

“You're getting silly . . . honestly.” 

“How lovely!” chuckled Mrs. Dick, again. “I find my 
beauty too heavy a topic under the conditions. Very well... . 
we shall discuss something lighter ... yes? Went to town 
this morning.” 

“Uh-huh .. .” 

“I bought the children some new things. My, how prices 
have gone up, Dick!” 

“Uh-huh .. .” 

“I met Mrs. Leland. She is sending her dressmaker over 
here...” She paused wickedly. 

“Uh-huh .. .” 

“I told her not to bother—we were all going to commit 
suicide tonight .. .” 

“Yes?” He yawned a little. She laughed out loud. 

“How closely you’re listening, partner. Did you hear what 
I said?” 


“Of course I did .. .” 
“Now, Dick, you must pay attention. You must. Kath- 


arine and your brother, Phil, will be married in a month 
and we agreed to furnish that room for them. We promised—” 

“Agnes,” said Dick, reaching for the paper again, “why do 
you persist in annoying me? I shall not be bothered with 
Phil’s wedding. You do the furnishing—do whatever you 
like—but don’t expect any help—” 

Agnes laid her cheek against his hair. 

“My dearest! Don’t be cross ... please. I know you're 
tired, but I’m tired, too. And you’re letting your office swallow 
you up. You're getting away from everything, from every 
other interest! Come on down and be human, darling! After 
a while you'll be nothing but the usual American business 
“My heavens!” he said. “If that isn’t like a woman! 
What would you do if I weren’t?” 

His wife was silent. Her husband scanned the headlines. 

“Dick,” she said, then, “I don’t like it. It isn’t good for 
either of us. You’re going to be sorry—and I—” she hesitated. 
“Dick, you must listen—” 

“Agnes,” he began, angrily. 


man 
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The telephone bell rang. 

Agnes rose. She was bitterly hurt. Then she crossed 
the room and took up the receiver. 

“It is for you,” she said, after a moment, listlessly. “Bob 
Savage.” 

“Savage!” Dick bounded out of his chair. “Hello! Bob? 
Yes... You saw Kendall? ... Yes?... All right... 
fine. Good, good! You want to see me? Why, of course! 
Come along, come along! Not a bit tired—who says tired 
when there’s a job like this on! How soon? Three-quarters 
of an hour? Fine! No... save Kendall till you get here— 
I want full particulars .. .” 

A new man turned from the telephone—animated, eager, 
full of energy. 

“Agnes! Bob thinks we’re going to land Kendall. Great, 
great—there’s a fortune in it! Get some of that claret cup 
ready, will you—and a few of those little seed cakes Bob’s 
so fond of, eh? He'll be here in a jiffy.” 

Mrs. Dick Stoddard looked at her husband. Looked at 
him from top to toe, with the most contemptuous gaze she 
had ever bestowed on a human being in her whole life. Her 
lips trembled, quivered, opened .. . 

The telephone bell rang. 

She choked down the rage that convulsed her and an- 
swered it. 

“Hello!” she said. “Effie? This is Agnes ... yes. And 
Post? I should say I will! In thirty minutes!” 

She hung up the receiver again. 

“I’m going out, Dick.” 

“Where? Where to? Bob’s coming... if the children 
wake—” 

“My dear man, the children are yours . . . and the lady 
who is your cook, housekeeper, tailor, nursemaid, and general 
servant hereby gives notice. You will be absolutely alone with 
the children. I expect you to do your duty like a father.” 

The words were mocking, scornful. The same words 
could have been said in a different tone and created an entirely 
different impression. She did not care what impression they 
made, but ran out of the room. Soon there was the splashing 
of water—and then he heard her singing. Darn it! Women 
were— 
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“Tell me, pretty maiden, prithee tell me true 
If you have a lover .. .” 


He lost the rest. 

Now Mrs. Dick Stoddard had had a hard day. She had 
risen at seven o’clock, an hour before her husband, and set the 
machinery of the household in motion. She had swept and 
dusted and sewed and mended and shopped in a hot city. 
She had given the best of her energies to her two babies, 
Junior and Marie. They had drained her of most of her fresh- 
ness, for they were the usual type of strong, healthy, vivacious 
children. She had directed her small, careless little maid, 
who arrived at eight and departed at six, her work finished. 
Since her shopping she had prepared her evening meal—the 
meal Mr. Stoddard had enjoyed far more than she did; her 
babies had to be fed and bathed and put to bed, so that she 
and Dick might have the evening to themselves. She had 
wanted—and tried hard to get—an hour of pleasant chat with 
her partner before going on to the next task. For she was 
tired of her work and he was tired of his—and a little nonsense 
would have helped them both. 

She thought of all this as she made herself ready. She 
was on fire with anger. But she sang. And her voice was 
true and sweet and firm—and beware of a woman who sings 
when she’s in a rage. 


“No one that I care for— 
Comes a courting, therefore—” 


She was down again, drawing on her gloves, the light notes 
flowing from her lips. Her dress, of some filmy, black stuff, 
clung to her pretty figure. Her dark-red hair was piled high; 
her brown eyes were strangely brilliant, and her skin shone 
like polished marble. 

“I hear the car,” she said. Breaking off her song, s‘ie 
ran to the door. 

“Oh! Mr. Savage—Bob! I thought—” 

“I owe you a thousand apologies,” began the newcomer, 
without preamble. “Please let these make them for me.” 

He was tall and fair and good to look at—this other mem- 
ber of the firm of Stoddard & Savage. Agnes took the huge 
bunch of roses in her arm, burying her pretty face in their 


sweetness. 
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“Oh! Aren’t they lovely!” 

“How did you know Agnes loved white roses?” demanded 
Dick, laughingly, as the two men shook hands. 

“I heard her say so often enough,” answered Bob. Then 
he looked from one to the other. “You're sure ... you’re 
sure I’m not intruding—” 

“What nonsense!” smiled Dick. “Come over here and 
sit down. Agnes is going out. 

“Going out!” repeated Savage in bewilderment. “Why— 
why—lI didn’t know—” 

“Dick’s not coming,” said Mrs. Stoddard. She selected a 
few of the roses and tucked them among the folds of silk. 
“Aren’t they perfect? Thank you so, so much! Dick, dear! 
Be sure to listen for the babies ... There’s Post now!” She 
was vivid, splendid, all aglow. Bob Savage could not take 
his eyes from her face. Dick and he followed her to the door, 
standing there as a long, brown car stole up to the curb. 

“But . . . Agnes—” began Dick. 

“You—Post?” A man swung down from the seat, un- 
latched the gate and reached the stoop. “Oh, Post, you blessed 
boy!” 

“Jump it, Agnes!” said a gay voice from the foot of the 
steps, and her cousin held out his arms. 

“I will not,” she laughed. “How can you imagine me 
doing anything so undignified! You dear!” she went on, 
patting his shoulder as she reached him. “How did you ever 
remember me? (Oh . . . good-bye, Dick . . . good-bye, Bob!) 
I was ready to scream with pure tiredness when you called 
me up. Dinner? But I’ve had dinner! At the Patrol? Well 

. It’s a temptation. Let’s take the long way round for the 
ride—and an appetite. No, Dick won’t come! Dick, poor 
fellow, has a business engagement!” 

Bob Savage and Dick Stoddard turned away from the 
door, and on Bob’s face there was something like dismay. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Matter? That’s Agnes’ cousin, Post Elliott. Jolly as 
the dickens—they make a great team. The young lady in the 
car was Effie Brice, his fiancée.” 

“But ...I1 don’t understand ... why shduld Agnes— 
Mrs. Stoddard—go out?” ' a 

Dick looked at his partner in surprise. 


— 


ior 
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“Come and sit down. Why shouldn’t she go out if she 
feels like it? What ails you, Bob? Tell me about Kendall.” 

“Kendall? Kendall can wait. You don’t think I came to 
see you about Kendall?” 

“Bob, you’re crazy!” 

“Either I am or you are,” said Bob, soberly. “Do you 
remember an errand you gave me to do for you yesterday?” 

Dick looked blank. 

“You’ve—you’ve not been drinking, Bob?” he suggested. 

For answer Bob put his hand into his pocket and drew 
out a morocco case. 

“I forgot to give it to you, Dick,” he said, gravely. He 
pressed the spring and the case flew open, revealing a beauti- 
ful brooch—a diamond with three sapphires; Agnes’ favorite 
stones. “The jeweler said you’d find the catch all right—he 
put on the patented one as you told him.” 

But Dick actually howled, as he thrust his hands up to 
his head and held it distractedly. 

“Oh, ye gods and little fishes! What shall I do?” 

He was the picture of despair. Bob stared. 

“What's the matter?” 

“I forgot. Everything! All about it! Tonight! Our fifth 
wedding anniversary! She'll never forgive me! Never, never! 
Heavens, man, why didn’t you see that I got the thing today? 
Why didn’t you?” 

Bob was nettled. 

“Say! It’s your anniversary,” he said, pointedly. 

“Of course it is! If I’m not the blamed— The brooch 
wouldn’t have mattered so much—if I had said something— 
anything. Heavens! And I was as cranky as a bear! As 
mean as dirt.” 

Bob grinned, then. Dick paced the floor, excitedly. 

“Laugh! Go ahead! Laugh! You’re on the outside look- 
ing in, you are! Wait! There’s a day coming when you won’t 
laugh! By the Lord Harry, Sherman didn’t mean war! He 
must have meant married life!” 

“T'll take a little of it with a girl like yours,” said Bob. 
“As far as I can see, it’s your party.” 

“My party? It's,my funeral, that’s what it is. My party, 
indeed ... party... hum...” he stood staring at Bob a 
moment. “I think ... I see a way out,” he said, then. 
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“I’m with you.” 
“Tll get Aunt Mollie.” He went to the telephone and 
called a number, got it. 

“Mrs. Larrabee? Yes? You, Aunt Mollie? This is Dick. 
I’ve got to go out—will you come over and stay with the chil- 
dren the rest of the night? You will? Bully girl! Yes, at 
once. I’m waiting.” 

Dick was now bringing to bear, on his domestic problem, 
the foresight he used in business. He returned to Bob. 

“I've a scheme. While I’m dressing, you get it going. 
Call up my brother Phil. If he isn’t home, find out where he 
is—wait. Call up the Vances—he’ll probably be there, and if 
we reach Katharine first, we'll save time. Tell him he’s got 
to get to the Patrol Inn in an hour. Then for the Inn. Engage 
a dining-room and the best they have for seven—that’s Eflie, 
Post and Agnes, Phil and Katharine, you and myself—” 

“But—” 

“Bob,” said Dick, solemnly, “if you’re my friend as well 
as my partner, you’ve got to help. Agnes and Post are taking 
the long road—thank heavens, I heard that much! We'll go 
the short one, and beat them to it.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Bob. “I want to tell you some- 
thing before you start. Matthew Kendall and his niece are 
dining at the Patrol tonight—and he has two bugs. One is 
Eugene Field—I marked myself down an ignoramus today 
because I knew nothing about him!—and the other is that 
married people should never quarrel. So if you and Agnes 
are going to fight it out tonight, better arrange things so that 
Kendall—” 

“You don’t know Agnes!” exclaimed Dick. “There isn’t 
a situation on earth could upset her nerves when the world is 
looking on.” 

Then Dick was gone, while Bob kept the telephone wires 
humming for the next fifteen minutes. Thanks to good guess- 
ing, Phil Stoddard was found at Miss Vance’s, and the two 
promised to obey orders at once. The manager of the Patrol 
Inn was complaisant, also. After which Aunt Mollie arrived 
to be given a bear’s hug, a blessing, and a hurried good-bye 
from her nephew as he and Bob plunged down the stoop and 


into Bob’s car. 
“Let ’er out!” said Dick—as if Bob needed that! 
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Fortune was with them. They stopped for nothing, and 
nothing stopped them. They arrived at Patrol Inn before any 
of the others. Dick wiped his forehead, grinned, and the two 
shook hands. 

“Congratulations, old top!” said Bob. “Let’s find the head 
waiter.” 

“No, you don’t! Stay here... Hello, Phil! Hello, 
Katharine!” 

Two astonished faces spoke for the newcomers. 

“What's it all about, Dick? We're here! What’s the—” 

“Hush! On your life, no questions! Bob!” anxiously. 
“Behold! There comes the whole crowd... Agnes . 
Post ... Effie ... Kendall .. .” 

Bob’s mouth opened and shut convulsively. Afterward 
Katharine told him, with the privilege of a friend, that he 
looked like a fish. Agnes, at the foot of the stairs, chanced to 
glance up, and saw her husband. So petrified was she, that 
she stopped short, and Mr. Kendall and the pretty young lady 
with him reached the group before her. 

“How do you do, Mr. Kendall?” Agnes heard Dick say, 
very distinctly. “This is indeed a pleasant surprise! We're 
having a little dinner tonight—our fifth anniversary! Bob, 
go and see if our tables are ready. My dear!” to the aston- 
ished young woman at the foot of the stairs, “won’t you come 
up and meet Mr. Kendall?” 

Agnes drew a deep breath. Mr. Kendall turned to greet 
her. For one flashing, horror-filled, sickening moment Dick 
feared the very worst. But she did not flinch. When she 
reached them she held out her slim hand. 

“My husband has spoken of Mr. Kendall to me,” she said. 
“This is totally unexpected. I am delighted.” 

Mr. Kendall bowed. He was a tall, fine-looking man of 
sixty-five or thereabouts—clever and shrewd. 

“My niece, Miss Gerard—” 

The charming little lady smiled—while Agnes, without 
speaking, allowed her cool, chilling glance to rest upon her 
husband. Sometimes looks can freeze. That one did. 

“You'll add your invitation to mine, Agnes—” began Dick. 

“Why, Mr. Kendall,” said Agnes, prettily, “my anniversary 
day has been such a perfect one that I feel you will not refuse 
to give me this pleasure—” 
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“I—I hardly know—” 

“Just a family party, Mr. Kendall,” added Dick. 

“Only ourselves,” echoed Agnes—and her brown eyes 
darted flames at her husband. “Please—” 

“Since you urge me—really—what do you say, Cecile?” 

“Oh, do, Uncle Matthew! It will be great fun! Much 
nicer than dining by ourselves!” 

“Then we accept—and thank you.” And the party passed 
on. Effie Brice hung back, afraid that she could not control 
her giggles. Bob Savage joined them, and took Effie’s arm, 
urging her forward. Post Elliott seemed dazed. 

“What the—” he began. 

“Shut up!” whispered Bob. 

That was a dinner. Agnes played her part to perfection. 
She joked with Post and Katharine and Bob. She even tried 
her wits on Dick, but the smile on her lips did not reach her 
eyes. She charmed Mr. Kendall. She charmed little Cecile 
Gerard. It was her party, her anniversary dinner, and she 
made the most of it. Before it ended, Mr. Kendall rose to 
give a toast. 

“I am an old-fashioned man,” he began, “and I like old- 


fashioned things, even when I find them in new-fashioned sur- 
roundings! Now I don’t know if any of you read Eugene 
Field. He’s old-fashioned, too, like me—and he liked the 
things that I like. Perhaps that’s why he knew I'd be standing 
here giving a toast—and he was good enough to write it for 


” 
. 


He held his glass high: 


“To Mrs. Stoddard. There’s a dame that’s truly to my heart. 
A tiny little woman, but so quaint and good and smart, 
That if you asked me to suggest which one I should prefer 
Of all the Stoddard treasures, I should promptly mention her!” 


There was laughter and applause, but before it died away, 
Agnes was on her feet. 

“I can match you, Mr. Kendall,” she exclaimed, laughing 
gaily—and then, in her sweet, fluty tones, she repeated: 


“But bless you, Mr. Kendall! May you live a thousand years! 
To sort of keep things lively in this vale of human tears— 
And may I live a thousand, too—a thousand, less a day 
For I shouldn’t like to be on earth to hear you’d passed away!” 
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“Well, I’m stunned,” said Mr. Kendall, in huge delight. 
“l’m—I’m—” Actually there was moisture in his eyes. A 
woman who knew Field well enough to paraphrase him so 
happily, was a woman Mr. Kendall seldom met. He told Dick 
so, as he said good-night. 

“And,” he added, with a significance that did not escape 
either partner, “I shall be at your office in the morning.” 

“But I’m not really the Stoddard treasure,” protested Mrs. 
Dick, as he shook hands with her. “The genuine Stoddard 
treasures are at home. You must come and see them.” 

“IT will,” he assented. 

Katharine and Phil went off, and Post and Effie. Also 
Mr. Kendall and his niece. Bob drove the Stoddards home and 
bade them good-night at their door. He was comfortably 
aware of the fact that they had not exchanged a single word. 
When they reached the hall, Agnes, still silent, turned to go 
upstairs. Dick put his hand on her arm. 

“Please—this way. Only one minute,” he said. 

She held back, then reluctantly yielded. He led her over 
to his own big chair, pushed her into it, and knelt on the floor 
beside her. 

“Partner,” he said, solemnly, “we have a big job on hand, 
you and I, and I needed a reminder. I got it.” He put the 
morocco case on her lap and the jewels gleamed up at her. 
“You see? I hadn’t forgotten—altogether. But the day was so 
big that it crowded out the biggest thing of all. Forgive me, 
partner?” 

And Agnes, being a woman— 


Thus did the Angel of Commonplace Things, who guards 
events for loving hearts, make comedy of tragedy. 











A BRIDE OF CHRIST. 


BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


Her childhood-years were gay and bright, 
As many children’s are; 

Within her heart she kept a light 
Brave-burning, as a star. 

With Dawn she laughed, and knew the Night 
For magic dreams afar. 


In maidenhood she grew apace 
With Beauty sweet as Heaven; 

There was a glory on her face, 
Like roses hushed at even. 

She lost not sanctifying grace, 
Her virtues, they were seven. 


And nightly ’round her hallowed bed 
The Angels came to sing; 

Unknown, they wove about her head 
A mystic bridal-ring. 

“Her innocence, for veil,” they said, 
“She wears, to greet her King.” 


And one spoke: “See, her hands, how still 
They lie upon her breast! 

From her dear brow we shall distill, 
For Virgin-Mary blest, 

A lily-bloom whose incense will 
Give some poor sinner rest.” 


Nay, Womanhood was not for her, 
Where Sin and Sorrow ’bide; 
She who was long God’s chorister, 
Gladly took Death for guide. 
The day she left, He came for her, 
With Love Divine aflame for her— 
The Bridegroom for His Bride. 





A GREAT CATHOLIC AUTHOR. 


BY P. D. MURPHY. 
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N the writings of nearly all Catholic authors there 
ahs yi is a certain quality which, for want of a better 
sal! | name, is sometimes called the Catholic temper. 
Ne Saw b| Exactly what this quality is it would be difficult 
(2 eed to explain, for it is a thing of the spirit, some- 
thing subtle, something elusive, yet something that has the 
charm of simplicity and the siamp of sincerity. It is in manner 
reverent; in purpose, lofty; in outlook, broad; and in sym- 
pathy, deep. It runs through the works of Austin Dobson, 
Lionel Johnson, Mrs. Meynell, and Francis Thompson. We 
find it in the writings of Padraic Pearse and the other Catholic 
authors who have come to be identified with the Irish literary 
revival. Now and again we encounter it in writers who do 
not belong to the Church, in the non-Catholic Yeats, for 
instance, as a result of his long and intimate association with 
Father Matthew Russell, and to a still greater degree in the 
potential Catholic Chesterton. But more than all does it exist 
in the prolific writings of that truly remarkable man, Joseph 
Hilaire Pierre Belloc. 

In no author now using the English language is Catholic 
tradition and Catholic culture more deeply rooted than in Mr. 
Belloc. Poet and essayist, novelist and historian, humorist 
and military critic, economist and writer of books of travel, 
when one thinks of him one casts about for a phrase, and only 
in the epitaph which Johnson inscribed on the death of Gold- 


smith does one find it: 


Qui nullum fere scribendi genus 
Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit. 
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Half. English, half French, with Irish blood in him, of 
which he is inordinately proud, Mr. Belloc is now in the early 
fifties. As a young man he served as a conscript in the French 
army, and on his release entered Oxford University, where 
he had as contemporaries the present Lord Chancellor of 
England, better known perhaps as F. E. Smith, and Mr. C. F. G. 
Masterman, an author and critic of repute, who served as an 
Under Secretary of State in the administration of which Mr. 
Asquith was the head. The army taught him history and 
geography, which were to stand him in such good stead in 
after years, and of the debt he owes to Oxford he himself 
tells us in one of the best known of his poems. 

In Mr. Belloc’s day the Oxford Union was, as it still is, 
the most famous debating society in the University. The 
leaders of the debates were Smith and Masterman, the one on 
the Conservative or reactionary side, and the other on the 
Liberal or progressive side. Mr. Belloc does not appear to 
have taken more than a casual interest in these forensic duels, 
but a contemporary, whose name cannot now be recalled, has 
given us a brief account of at least one of Mr. Belloc’s appear- 
ances at the Union. Smith and Masterman had each scored a 
signal triumph. All through the body of the hall it was whis- 
pered that a new Disraeli and a new Gladstone were hovering 
on the horizon of public life. For some moments it seemed 
as though the last word had been said, and then Mr. Belloc 
rose. It is unfortunate that we have no record of what he 
said, but, according to the contemporary mentioned above, 
after the future author sat down men felt as though Smith 
and Masterman had never been. The success of Mr. Belloc 
was complete. 

Leaving Oxford, where he won high academic honors, 
notably in history, he drifted into journalism, writing mostly 
for Liberal publications on literary, historical, and political 
matters. From Fleet Street to Parliament is but a step, but 
it was not until 1906 that that step was taken. In the Liberal 
victory of that year he was returned by a substantial margin 
as M. P. for Salford, near Manchester. In the Parliament, 
of which he was a member, the Liberal Party had one of the 
largest majorities ever known in the history of English politics. 
The Cabinet of the day, composed as it was of Asquith, Hal- 
dane, Grey, Brice, Birrell, Lloyd George, and at least a dozen 
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others of almost equal eminence, was referred to by friend and 
foe as the ministry of all the talents. It was a Parliament in 
which reputations could be enhanced rather than made, for 
the numerical strength of the party in power gave few oppor- 
tunities to the newcomer. But Mr. Belloc availed himself of 
such opportunities as came his way. He spoke often and 
always effectively. Before long his speeches were reported at 
length in the press of both parties. In the phrase, which is 
perhaps peculiar to English politics, he had the ear of the 
House and was in a fair way to ministerial preferment, when 
an event occurred which so disgusted him with English politics 
that before long he determined to resign from public life 
altogether. This event was in connection with the Eucharistic 
Congress held in London some years before the War. 
England is not only a non-Catholic country: it is still very 
largely an anti-Catholic country. When a Catholic, who hap- 
pens to be something more than Catholic in name, desires to 
enter Parliament the no-Popery cry is almost certain to be 
raised to inflame the worst passions of the mob. At the time 
of which we speak the infamous coronation oath, which 
branded all Catholics as idolaters, was still in force, and the 
monarch had to take this oath on his accession to the throne. 
Catholics were, and still are, precluded from holding certain 
important offices of State, such as the Lord Chancellorship, 
for instance, the Viceroyalty of Ireland, and one or two others. 
The Protestant alliance, the Masons, and others regarded the 
presence of the Papal Legate as a menace to the might of 
England and the Protestant succession. Efforts were made to 
prevent the Eucharistic Congress being held, and these efforts 
proving abortive, every energy was bent towards getting the 
authorities to prohibit the holding of the procession on the 
Sunday that was to witness the close of the Congress. In this 
the enemies of the Church met with a certain measure of 
success. True, the procession was held, but Mr. Asquith, in a 
letter to Cardinal (then Archbishop) Bourne, forbade the 
carrying of the Host. At the great meeting at the Albert Hall, 
at which this letter was read, Mr. Belloc said: “They (the Gov- 
ernment) have touched a nerve that will cost them dear.” It 
did. A short while later there was a succession of by-elections 
in the North of England, where the Irish and Catholic vote is 
strong and on the whole very well organized. Even the Liberal 
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papers admitted afterwards that Asquith’s stupid blunder was 
the cause of the Government’s failure to hold those seats. As 
soon as Mr. Belloc got his chance in Parliament, which he did 
within a week of the Albert Hall meeting, he launched a bitter 
attack on the Government. From this onward it was clear to 
all who had eyes to see and ears to hear that Westminster 
would soon know Mr. Belloc no more. At the General Election 
of 1910, though invited to do so by his old constituents, he 
declined to seek reélection. 

The Catholic temper, which is so evident in all his writ- 
ings, the well-stocked mind which he brings to whatever task 
he undertakes, his unruffled spirit, his penetrating insight, his 
ripe scholarship—these and a score of other qualities endear 
him to a wide and discerning public. But there is one quality 
of his which stands alone, inherited probably from that Irish 
grandmother who was the first to translate Moore’s Melodies 
into French, that will be admired while red blood flows in the 
veins of men. It is his combative spirit. He seeks no quarrel, 
but he will never deviate a hair’s breadth to avoid one. He 
showed this when he stood up to the strongest power in Eng- 
land today—the political machine. He showed it again when 
he declined to contribute to any of the fifty odd journals con- 
trolled by Lord Northcliffe, the man who can make and un- 
make ministries. And he showed it during the controversy 
which raged in England over the execution of Ferrer, when, in 
concert with Mr. Chesterton, he fought practically the entire 
lay press of the country. 

No author of our day has displayed such an amazing 
versatility as Mr. Belloc. He is not a novelist who has written 
verse as a sort of literary exercise, as Thomas Hardy has done. 
Nor is he an historian who seeks relaxation in the lighter 
literary forms. His novels are real novels, his poetry real 
poetry, his history real history. What branch of literature is 
his particular forte it would be difficult to say, but it is safe to 
assert that his books of travel are more popular with the gen- 
eral public than any of his other works. Excellent as his 
novels are, he yet does not seem quite at home in this field of 
literary endeavor. Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election and Pongo and 
the Bull are amusing skits on English politics and politicians. 
The Girondin gives us a vivid picture of revolutionary France. 

The two former are local in their appeal, while the latter has 
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an historical background which somehow conveys ‘the idea 
that the author started out to write history and then changed 
his mind. His poems are all too few to be considered sepa- 
rately. They are leaves in the laurel wreath which Mr. Belloc 
has won rather than a laurel wreath in themselves. For some 
mysterious reason the average man is prejudiced against his- 
tory, which is a pity, for it is one of the most fascinating of 
studies. How much of the existing prejudice is directly at- 
tributable to the historians probably we shall never know, but 
it must be considerable. Gibbon was more concerned with the 
grand manner than with the all-important matter. Green’s 
conception of history never rose higher than a tradesman’s 
conception of his wares. His history was written to sell, and 
one can well imagine people who have read it, laying it aside 
with the firm resolve never to open a history book again. 

As an historian it is still early to pass judgment on 
Mr. Belloc, but this at least can be said, that the reader who 
peruses his historical studies will never again say that history 
is a dull subject. 

His work on the French Revolution began with the publi- 
cation in 1899, when the author was still in his twenties, of a 
Life of Danton. This is one of the most intimate, as it is 
certainly one of the most picturesque, accounts we possess 
of the Great Tribune. A book on Robespierre followed, and 
after it an introduction to Carlyle’s magnum opus. But it was 
Marie Antoinette, published some years later, which estab- 
lished his reputation as an historian. According to Mr. 
Thomas Lecombe, himself a professor of history, a critic of 
repute, and a brilliant man of letters, this is one of the best 
studies we possess of that tragic figure. “The book really,” 
writes this authority, “in its firm blend of the four great prose 
qualities of narration, description, exposition, and argumenta- 
tion is one of the very best Mr. Belloc has given us. The his- 
torical episodes are vivid in the extreme, and the characteriza- 
tion is surprising in amplitude, perception, and divination, a 
quality in which the author overflows alike in his historical 
and topographical work.” With three of the central figures of 
that epoch thus presented, it only remained for Mr. Belloc 
to write the history of the Revolution itself, and the work was 
in a sense complete. This book was eventually written for 
the Home University Library series, and enjoyed a wide and 
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well-deserved popularity. Into a very limited space the author 
packs a surprising amount of information and marshals his 
facts with the skill of a master. Reading it, one feels 
that Mr. Belloc was very close to realities while he was writing 
it. The King and Queen, Mirabeau, Necker, Carnot, Lafayette, 
and the rest are presented in a light that is a trifle strange to 
those whose conception of these figures was gleaned through 
the blurred glasses of Carlyle and others who did not possess 
the sure vision of Mr. Belloc, his firm grasp of essentials, and 
his highly-developed European sense. 

The Path to Rome is, as it deserves to be, the best known 
of all Mr. Belloc’s books. It is not, as the title might lead one 
to suppose, a new Apologia: it is an account of a journey on 
foot to the city of the Popes._ If you only know Mr. Belloc, 
the historian, you could never imagine him writing such a book 
as this. It is overflowing with gentle humor, gay badinage, and 
exquisite descriptive matter. Written as it is in a light, easy 
style, there are nevertheless passages here and there that 
search the roots of history, the foundations of religion and of 
civilization. It is admittedly a great book, perhaps the greatest 
its author will ever give us, and only a great European could 
have written it- 

Ever since Mr. Belloc shook the dust of the House of 
Commons off his feet, he has been engaged in the writing of 
serious books. The Party System, The Servile State, a history 
of the early days of the War, an indictment of the English 
press, and others have all been published since 1910. He again 
strikes a serious vein in a new historical study, Europe and 
the Faith, just published in this country by The Paulist Press. 

At the moment, and not altogether without reason per- 
haps, Europe and things European have fallen from the high 
position they once occupied in the estimation of the American 
people. Still it must not be forgotten that the old continent, 
if not the cradle of civilization, was at all events its nursery, 
as it is still the centre of the Catholic world. If only for these 
reasons, it must still be considered by the people of the New 
World. In Europe and the Faith Mr. Belloc goes to the heart 
of many things, the old Roman Empire and what it was and 
meant, the Dark and Middle Ages, the so-called Reformation 
and evils it brought in its train. The past is made to live 
again within the pages of this book, and of the future the 
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author says that Europe will return to the Faith or she will 
perish, for the Faith is Europe and Europe is the Faith. 

Much of the ground covered by Mr. Belloc has already 
been traversed by Gibbon and other non-Catholic historians. 
But these men did not see it as Mr. Belloc sees it, for, as he 
rightly says in the introduction to his book, “the Catholic sees 
Europe from within,” and amplifying this he goes on: 

“The Catholic brings to history . . . self-knowledge. As 
a man in the confessional accuses himself of what he knows 
to be true and what other people cannot judge, so a Catholic, 
talking of the united European civilization, when he blames 
it, blames it for motives and for acts which are his own. He 
himself could have done those things in person. He is not 
relatively right in his blame, he is absolutely right. As a man 
can testify to his own motive, so can the Catholic testify to 
unjust, irrelevant, or ignorant conceptions of the European 
story; for he knows why and how it proceeded. Others, not 
Catholic, look upon the story of Europe externally as strangers. 
They have to deal with something which presents itself 
to them partially and disconnectedly, by its phenomena 
alone he sees it all from its centre in its essence, and 
together.” 

That is not only Mr. Belloc’s attitude towards history: 
it is also the Catholic attitude. It is to be hoped that Europe 
and the Faith will receive as warm a welcome here 
as it is almost certain to enjoy on the other side of the 
Atlantic. ; 











THE LOYALIST. 


BY JAMES FRANCIS BARRETT. 
PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Ai N one of those wide indentations along the eastern 

i shore of the Schuylkill there opens out, in tranquil 

seclusion, a spacious cove. The waters wander here 

to rest, it seems, before resuming their voluminous 

descent to the Delaware and the sea. Trees and 

saplings wrapped about with close-clinging vines, 

hang far over the water’s edge like so many silent sentinels on 

guard before the spot, their luxuriant foliage weighing their bend- 

ing twigs almost to the surface. Green lily-pads and long rib- 

boned water grass border the water’s curve, and toss gently in the 

wind ripples as they glide inwards with just murmur enough to 
lull one to quiet and repose. 

Into this scene, under the overhanging leaves, stole a small 
canoe with motion enough scarcely to ruffle the top of the water. 
A paddle noiselessly dipped into the undisturbed surface and as 
noiselessly emerged again, leaving behind only a series of minia- 
ture eddies. A small white hand, hanging lazily over the forward 
side of the tiny craft, played in the limpid water, and made 
a furrow along the side of the boat that glistened like so many 
strings of sparkling jewels. 

The sunlight played on the ripples ‘and the tender foliage 
alike; the waters laughed back in a playful mood; the delicately 
woven verdure smiled and bowed with complacent and pure de- 
light. Nearer to the shore, where the cove curved away from the 
river, the sunbeams revealed themselves only at intervals as they 
stealthily crept through the interstices of the filigree overhead, and 
brought into relief crystal patches on the dark and glassy surface 
of the water. All was quiet and peaceful; the murmur of the 
breeze among the trees and the purl of the wavelets against the 
grassy bank alone interrupting the Sabbath stillness around. 

“So you are going away again tomorrow?” Marjorie asked 
as she continued to dabble in the water. 

She lay partly reclining in the bow of the canoe, her back 
supported by a pillow. A meditative silence enshrouded her as 
she lay listless, unconcerned to all appearances, as to her where- 
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abouts or destination. She gazed steadily at the waters as she 
splashed them gently and playfully. Like a caress the silence 
of the place descended upon her and brought home to her the full 
import of her loneliness. 

“In view of what you have disclosed to me, I think it only my 
duty,” Stephen replied as he lazily stroked the paddle. 

Again there was silence. 

“I wish you weren’t going,” she finally murmured. 

He looked straight at her, holding his arm motionless for the 
space of a moment. 

“It is good of you to say that,” was the measured reply. 
“This has been a delightful day, and I have enjoyed this glimpse 
of you.” 

Raising her eyes she thanked him with a look. 

“You must remember that it has been due to no fault of 
mine that I have seen so little of you,” he continued. 

“Nor mine,” came back the whisper. 

“True,” he said. “Events have moved so rapidly during the 
past month that I could only keep abreast of them with the great- 
est difficulty.” 

“I daresay we all are proud of your achievement.” 

“God has been good to us. I must thank you, too.” 

“Me?” She smiled contemptuously. “I am sure, when the 
truth is known, that I shall be found more an instrument of evil 
than of good.” 

“I wish you would not say that.” 

“I cannot say otherwise; for I know it to be true.” 

“Do not depreciate your efforts. They have been invaluable 
to me. Remember, it was you who greatly confirmed my sus- 
picions of Anderson. I did acquire some facts myself; but the 
information you imparted to me enabled me to put together 
several ambiguous clues.” 

“Really?” 

“And you must remember that it was through your codépera- 
tion that my attention was first drawn to General Arnold.” 

“You suspected him before our conversation. You, yourself, 
heard it from his own lips in the garden.” 

“Yes, I did. But the note!” 

“What note?” 

“The note you gave me to read.” 

“Peggy’s letter which I found at her house?” 

“The same. Have I never told you?” 

“Never!” was the slow response. “You know, you returned 
it to me without comment.” 
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He was puzzled. For he wondered how he had failed to 
acquaint her with so important an item. 

“When you allowed me to take that letter you furnished me 
with my first clue.” 

She aroused herself and looked earnestly at him. 

“I?.... Why... I never read it. What did it contain? 
I.had supposed it to be a personal letter.” 

“And so it was—apparently. It proved to be a letter from 
one of Peggy’s New York friends.” 

“A Mischienza friend, undoubtedly.” 

“Yes, Captain Cathcart. But it contained more. There was 
a cipher message.” 

“In cipher?” Then after a moment. “Did she know of it?” 

“I am inclined to think that she did. Otherwise it would 
not have been directed to her.” 

This was news indeed. No longer did she recline against 
the seat of the canoe, but raised herself upright upon it. 

“How did you ever discover it?” 

“My first reading of the note filled me with suspicion. Its 
tone was too impersonal. When I asked for it, I was impelled by 
the sole desire to study it the more carefully at my own leisure. 
That night I found certain markings over some of the letters. 
These I jotted down and rearranged them until I had found the 
hidden message.” 

She gazed at him in wonder. 

“It was directed to her, I presume, because of her friendship 
with the Military Governor; and carried the suggestion that His 
Excellency be interested in the proposed formation of the Regi- 
ment. From that moment my energies were directed to one 
sole end. I watched Arnold and those whom he was wont to 
entertain. Eventually the trail narrowed down to Peggy and 
Anderson.” 

She drew a deep breath, but said nothing. 

“The night I played the spy in the park my theory was con- 
firmed.” 

“Yes, you told me of that incident. It was not far from here.” 

She turned to search the distance behind her. 

“No. Just down the shore behind his great house.” He 
pointed with his finger in the direction of Mount Pleasant. 

“And Peggy was a party to the conspiracy!” she exclaimed 
with an audible sigh. 

“She exercised her influence over Arnold from the start. 
She and Anderson were in perfect accord.” 

“I am sorry. She has disappointed me greatly.” 
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“She has a very pretty manner and a most winsome expres- 
sion; but she is extremely subtle and fully accomplished in all 
manner of artifice. She was far too clever for you. 

“I never suspected her for an instant.” 

“It was she who set the trap for Arnold; it was she who 
made it possible for Anderson to rise to the heights of favor and 
influence; it was she who encouraged her husband in his misuse 
of authority; and I venture to say, that it was she who rendered 
effective the degree of friendship which began to exist between 
yourself and this gentleman.” 

Marjorie blushed at the irony. 

They were drifting about the cove in the slowest manner. 
Only occasionally did he dip the paddle into the water to change 
the course of the little craft. 

“Yes, I think that I ought to leave tomorrow for White 
Plains to confer with His Excellency.” 

“I should be the last to hinder you in the performance of 
duty. By all means, go.” 

“Of course it may be no more than a suspicion, but if you 
are sure of what Anderson said, then I think that the matter 
should be brought to the attention of the Commander-in-Chief.” 

“Of course, you understand that Mr. Anderson told me 
nothing definite. But he did hint that General Arnold should 
be placed in command of a more responsible post in the American 
army; and that steps should be taken to have him promoted to 
the Second in Command.” 

“That sounds innocent enough. But you must remember 
that events have come to light in the past fortnight which for 
months lay concealed in the minds of these two men. Who 
knows but that this was included in their nefarious scheme. 
I am uneasy about it all, and must see the Chief.” 

“But you will come back?” 

“At once, unless prevented by a detail to a new field. I am 
subject at all times to the will of my leader.” 

Her face fell. 

The solemn stillness, the almost noiseless motion of the boat, 
the livid shades surrounding the place, all contributed to the mood 
of pensiveness and meditation which was rapidly stealing upon 
them. The very silence of the cove was infectious. Marjorie 
felt it almost immediately, and relaxed without a murmur. 

She was living over again the memories of the happy hours 
of other days. 

Certainly Stephen was as constant as ever. But he was still 
an enigma. Never had he been so attentive quite as John Ander- 
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son, nor so profuse in his protestations, nor so ready with his 
apologies. And what was more, she did not expect him to be. 
But he was more sincere. He truly possessed the standard to 
which, in her estimate, all were obliged to conform. And so he 
compelled her admiration. 

Her unfortunate acquaintanceship with Mr. Anderson had 
seriously disquieted Stephen. And yet she had been profoundly 
sincere with herself. Never had she conveyed the impression to 
any man that she had given him a second thought. Of the two 
men Stephen had, unquestionably, impressed her the more favor- 
ably. But he seemed too far removed from her. Friendship re- 
quires a certain equality, or at least a feeling of proportion be- 
tween those whom it would bind together. And this, she felt, 
had not prevailed. 

Happily, her enterprise respecting Anderson and his ne- 
farious scheme had terminated successfully. Happily, too, 
Stephen’s misconstruction of the affair had been corrected. No 
longer would he doubt her. Their fortunes had approached the 
crisis. It came. Anderson had fled town; Arnold and Peggy 
were removed from their lives, perhaps for ever. Stephen was 
with her now and she experienced a sense of happiness beyond 
all human estimation. She wished she could read his mind as 
to his feelings. But he was as non-communicative as ever, 
absorbed in this terrible business that obsessed him. Her riddle, 
she feared, would remain unanswered. Patriotism, it seemed, 
was more pressing than love. 

The canoe had drifted nearer to the shore. At Stephen’s 
suggestion she aroused herself from her lethargy and alighted on 
the bank. He soon followed, drawing the canoe on to the shore 
a little to prevent its wandering away. Marjorie walked through 
the grass, stooping to pick here and there a little flower which 
lay smiling at her feet. 

“Stephen,” she asked, as she turned to him and stood for a 
moment smiling straight at him, “will you tell me something?” 

“Anything you ask. What do you wish to know?” 

But she did not inquire further. Her eyes were fixed in 
earnest attention upon the flowers which she began to arrange 
into a little bouquet. 

“Are you still vexed with me?” 

There! It was out. She looked at him coquettishly. 

“Marjorie!” he exclaimed. “What ever caused you to say 
that?” 

“I scarce know,” she replied. “I suppose I just thought so, 
that was all.” 
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“Would I be here now? One need not hear a man speak, 
to learn his mind.” 

“Yes. But I thought—” 

He seized hold of her hand. 

“Come,” he said. “Won’t you sit down while I tell you?” 

She accepted his offer and allowed herself to be assisted. 

“You thought I was displeased with you an account of John 
Anderson,” he remarked as he took his place by her side. “Am 
I correct?” 

She did not answer. 

“And you thought, perhaps, that I scorned you?” 

“Oh, no! Not that! I did not think that...I...1... 

“Well, then, that I had lost all interest in you?” 

She thought for a second. Then she smiled as if she dared 
not say what was in her mind. 

“Listen. I shall tell you. I did not accuse you of so much 
as a fault. I know well that it is next to impossible to be in the 
frequent presence of an individual without experiencing at some 
time some emotion. He becomes repugnant, or else exceedingly 
fascinating. The sentiments of the heart never stand still.” 

“Yes, I know—but .. .” 

“I did think that you had been fascinated. I concluded that 
you had been charmed by John Anderson’s manner. Because I 
had no desire of losing your good will, I did ask you to avoid 
him, but at the same time, I did not feel free enough to cast 
aspersions upon his character and so change your good opinion 
of him. The outcome I never doubted, much as I was disturbed 
over the whole affair. I felt that eventually you would learn 
for yourself.” 

“But why did you not believe in me? I tried to give you 
every assurance that I was loyal. . .” 

“The fault lay in my enforced absence from you, and in the 
nature of the circumstances which combined against you. I 
knew Anderson; but I was unaware of your own thought or 
purpose. My business led me on one occasion to your home where 
I found you ready to entertain him. The several other times in 
which I found you together caused me to think that you, too, 
had been impressed by him.” 

Marjorie sat silent. She was pondering deeply the emotions 
that had fought in his heart. She knew very well he was sincere 
in his confession and that she had been the victim of circum- 
stances; still she thanked God the truth had been revealed. 

“Sometimes I feel as if I had been simply a tool in his hands, 
and that I had been worsted in the encounter.” 
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“You have no reason to think that. You perhaps uncon- 
sciously gave him some information concerning members of our 
Faith, their number, their circumstances, their ambitions, but you 
must remember, too, that he gave some valuable information to 
you in return. The man may have been sincere with you from the 
beginning.” 

“No! I think neither of us was sincere. The memory of it 
all is painful; and I regret exceedingly playing the part of the 
coquette.” 

A great silence stole upon them. He looked out over the 
river at the wavelets dancing gleefully in the sunlight, as they 
ran downstream with the current as if anxious to outstrip it to 
the sea. She grew tired of the little flowers and looked about to 
gather others. Presently she bethought herself and took from 
her bodice what appeared to be a golden locket. Stephen, at- 
tracted by her motion, saw the trinket glistening in the sun. 

“Have you ever seen this?” she asked as she looked at it 
intently. 

He extended his hand. She gave it to him. 

“Beautiful!” he exclaimed. “How long have you had this?” 

“About a year,” she replied nonchalantly, and clasped her 
hands about her knees. 

He leaned forward and continued to study it for the longest 
time. He held it near to him and then at arm’s length. Then 
he looked at her. 

“It is beautiful,” he repeated. “It is a wonderful likeness, 
and yet I should say that it does not half express the winsome- 
ness of your countenance.” He smiled generously at her blushes 
as he returned it to her. 

“It was given me by John Anderson,” she announced. 

“It is a treasure. And it is richly set.” 

“He painted it himself and brought it to me after that night 
at Peggy’s.” 

“I always said that he possessed extraordinary talents. I 
should keep that as a commemoration of your daring enterprise.” 

“Never. I purpose to destroy all memory of him.” 

“You have lost nothing, and have gained what books cannot 
unfold. Observation and experience are prime educators.” 

“But exceedingly severe.” 

“Come,” said Stephen. “Let us not allude to him again. It 
grieves you. He has passed from your life forever.” 

“Forever!” she repeated. 

And as if by a mighty effort she drew back her arm and 
flung the miniature far from her in the direction of the river. 
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On a sudden there was a splash, a gulp of the waters, and a little 
commotion as they hurriedly came together and folded over their 
prey. 

“Marjorie!” he shouted making an attempt to restrain her. 
It was too late. 

“What have you done?” he asked. 

She displayed her empty hands and laughed. 

“Forever!” she repeated, opening her arms with a telling 
gesture. “I never should have accepted it, but I was strangely 
fascinated by it, I suppose.” 

For the moment neither spoke; he felt as if he could not 
speak; and she looked like a child, her cheeks aglow with the 
exertion, and her eyes alight with merriment. Stephen looked 
intently at her, and as she perceived his look, a very curious 
change came across her face. He saw it at once, although he did 
not think of it until afterwards. 

“Marjorie,” he said as he moved nearer to her and slipped his 
arm very gently about her. “You must have known for the 
longest time, from my actions, from my incessant attentions, from 
my words, the extent of my feeling for you. It were idle of me to 
attempt to give expression to it. It cannot be explained. It must 
be perceived; and you, undoubtedly, have perceived it.” 

There was no response. She remained passive, her eyes on 
the ground, scarcely realizing what he was saying. 

“I think you know what I am going to say. I am very fond 
of you. But you must have felt more; some hidden voice must 
have whispered often to you that I love you.” 

He drew her to him and raised both her hands to his lips. 

She remonstrated. 

“Stephen!” she said. 

He drew back sadly. She became silent, her head lowered, 
her eyes downcast, intent upon the hands in her lap. With her 
fingers she rubbed away the caress. She was thinking rapidly, 
yet her face betrayed no visible emotion, whether of joy, or sur- 
prise, or resentment. 

“Marjorie,” he said gently, “please forgive me. I meant no 
harm.” , 

She made a little movement as if to speak. 

“I had to tell you,” he continued. “I thought you understood.” 

She buried her face in her hands; her frame shook violently. 
Stephen was confused a little; for he thought that she had taken 
offence. He attempted to reassure her. 

“Marjorie. Please ...I give you my word I shall never 
mention this subject again. I am sorry, very sorry.” 
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She dried her eyes and looked at her handkerchief. Then 


she stood up. 
“Come, let us go,” he said after he had assisted her. 


They walked together towards the boat. 








CHAPTER II. 










It has been said with more truth than poetic fancy that the 
descent to Avernus is easy. It may be said, too, with equal assur- 
ance, that once General Arnold had committed himself to treach- 
ery and perfidy, his story becomes sickening, and in the judgment 
of his countrymen, devoid of no element of horror both in its 
foul beginnings and its wretched end. Once his mind had been 
definitely committed to the treacherous purpose, which loomed 
like a beacon light before him, shaping his destiny, his descent 
was rapid and fatal. The court-martial, with its subsequent 
reprimand, was accepted by him with the greatest animosity. 
From that hour his thirst for vengeance knew no restraint. One 
thing alone was necessary to his evil plans: he must secure an 
important command in the Continental Army. 

Some time before he had asked for a change of post, or at 
least for a grant of land with permission to retire to private life, 
but this was under the inspiration of an entirely different motive. 
Now he specifically asked for a command in the army, adding 
that his leg was quite healed and that he was fit physically for 
field duty. In entering this demand, he was actuated by the 
motive of George Monk, the Duke of Albemarle, commander-in- 
chief of the forces of three kingdoms. 

It is true that Washington had been devoted to him and re- 
mained faithful to him until the very end. To reprimand his 
favorite general was a painful duty, performed with delicacy and 
genuine tenderness. His Excellency had promised to do whatever 
lay within his power to enable his beloved general to recover 
the esteem of his fellowmen, and he was glad to furnish him with 
every opportunity of rendering real and lasting service. He wrote 
at once offering him leave of absence. Congress then ordered 
“That the sum of $25,000 be advanced to Major-General Arnold 
on account of his pay.” Finally a general order was issued by 
the Commander-in-Chief himself appointing General Arnold Com- 
mander of the Right Wing of the American Army. The restora- 
tion so long awaited was at length achieved. 

Arnold at once began to make preparations for his departure 
from the city. His privateering ventures had been cleared up, 
but with profits barely sufficient to meet his debts. Mount Pleas- 
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ant, his sole possession, had already been settled on his wife. 
His tenure of office had been ended some time before, and what- 
ever documents were destined for preservation had been put in 
order pending the arrival of his successor. 

The plan for his defection had been evolved by him with 
elaborate detail. Never had the time been more opportune for 
the execution of a piece of business so nefarious. The country 
was without what could be called a stable form of government. 
It was deprived of any recognized means of exchange because of 
the total depreciation of the Continental currency. The British 
had obtained possession of the great city of New York and were 
threatening to overrun the country south of the Susquehanna. 
Newport was menaced and the entire British fleet was prepared 
to move up the Hudson where, at West Point, one poorly equipped 
garrison interposed between them and the forces of General Carle- 
ton, which were coming down from Canada. Washington was 
attempting to defend Philadelphia and watch Clinton closely from 
the heights of Morristown, while he threatened the position of the 
enemy in New York from West Point. In all, the American Com- 
mander had no more than four thousand men, many of whom 
were raw recruits, mere boys, whose services had been procured 
for nine months for fifteen hundred dollars each. Georgia and 
the Carolinas were entirely reduced, and it was only a question 
of time before the junction of the two armies might be effected. 

Clinton was to attack West Point at once in order to break 
down the one barrier which stood between his own army and the 
Canadian. Learning, however, of the rapid progress of events on 
the American side and more especially of the proposed defection 
of General Arnold, he suddenly changed his plan. He determined 
to attack Washington as soon as Arnold had been placed in com- 
mand of the right wing of the main army. The latter was to 
suffer the attack to be made, but at the psychological moment 
he was to desert his Commander-in-Chief in the field, and so 
effect the total destruction of the entire force. 

This was the plan which was being turned over in his mind 
as he sat on this June afternoon in the great room of his mansion. 
He again looked the warrior of old, clad in his blue and buff and 
gold. Care had marked his countenance with her heavy hand, 
however, and had left deep furrows across his forehead and down 
the sides of his mouth. His eyes, too, had lost their old time 
flash and vivacity, his movements were more sluggish, his step 
more halting. The past year had left visible tracing upon him. 

He sat and stroked his chin, and deliberated. In his hand he 
held a letter, a letter without date or address or salutation. It 
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had been hrought that day by messenger from the city. He 
understood it perfectly. 
He looked at it again. 


Knyphausen is in New Jersey [it read], but, understanding 
Arnold is about to command the American Army in the field, 
Clinton will attack Washington at once. The bearer may be 
trusted. ANDERSON. 





“It is either Westminster Abbey for me or the gallows,” he 
remarked to his wife that evening when they were quite alone. 

“You have no apprehensions, I hope.” 

“There’s many a slip . . .” he quoted. 

“Come! Be an optimist. You have set your heart on it. 
So be brave.” 

“TI have never lacked courage. At Saratoga while that scape- 
goat Gates sulked in his tent, I burst from the camp on my big 
brown horse and rode like a madman to the head of Larned’s 
brigade, my old command, and we took the hill. Fear? I never 
knew what the word meant. Dashing back to the centre, I gal- 
loped up and down before the line. We charged twice, and the 
enemy broke and fled. Then I turned to the left and ordered 
West and Livingston with Morgan’s corps to make a general as- 
sault along the line. Here we took the key to the enemy’s position 
and there was nothing for them to do but to retreat. At the same 
instant one bullet killed my good brown horse under me and 
another entered my leg. But the battle had been won.” 

“Never mind, my dear, the world yet lies before you.” 

“I won the war for them, d ’em, in a single battle, and 
single handed. Lord North knew it. The Rockingham Whigs 
with Burke as their leader knew it and were ready to concede 
independence, having been convinced that conciliation was no 
longer practicable or possibie. Richmond urged the impossibil- 
ity of final conquest, and even Gibbon agreed that the American 
Colonies had been lost. I accomplished all that, I tell you, and I 
received—what?—a dead horse and a wounded leg.” 

There was a flash of the old-time general, but only a flash. 
It was evident that he was tiring easily. 

“Why do you so excite yourself?” Peggy cautioned him. 
“The veins are bulging out on your forehead.” 

“When I think of it, it galls me. But I shall have my re- 
venge,” he gloated maliciously. “Clinton is going to attack Wash- 
ington as soon as I have taken over my command. I shall out- 
rival Albemarle yet.” 

“We may as well prepare to leave, then.” 
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“There is no need of your immediate departure. You are 
not supposed to be acquainted with my designs. You must re- 
main here. Later you can join me.” 

“But you are going at once?” 

“Yes, I shall leave very soon now. Let me see.” He paused 
to think. “It is over a week now since I was appointed. The 
appointment was to take effect immediately. I should report for 
duty at once.” 

“And I shall meet you—” 

“In New York, very probably. It is too early yet to arrange 
for that. You will know where I am stationed and can remain 
here until I send for you.” 

While they were still engaged in conversation, a sound be- 
came very audible as of a horseman ascending the driveway. A 
summons at the door announced a courier from the Commander- 
in-Chief to Major-General Arnold. The latter presented himself 
and received a packet on which had been stamped the seal of 
official business. He took the document and withdrew. 

It proved to be an order from His Excellency transferring the 
command of Major-General Arnold on account of physical dis- 
ability, which would not permit of service in the field, from the 
right wing of the American Army to Commander of the fortress 
at West Point. He was ordered to report for duty as soon as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and was again assured of His Excel- 
lency’s highest respect and good wishes. 

He handed the letter to Peggy without a word. He sat in 
deep meditation while she hastily scanned the contents. 

“Tricked again,” was her sole comment. 

He did not answer. 

“This looks suspicious. Do you think he knows?” 

“No one knows.” 

“What will you do now? This upsets all your plans.” 

“I do not know. I shall accept, of course. Later, not now, 
we can decide.” ; 

“This means that I am going, too.” 

“I suppose so. I shall have my headquarters there, and 
while they may not be as commodious as Mount Pleasant, still 
I would rather have you with me. We shall arrange for our 
departure accordingly.” 

“You will, of course, inform Anderson of the change?” 

“He will hear of it. The news of the appointment will travel 
fast enough you may be sure. Very likely Knyphausen will now 
be recalled from New Jersey.” 

“So perishes your dream of a duchy!” she exclaimed. 
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“No. West Point is the most important post on the American 
side. It is the connecting link between New England and the 
rest of the colonies. It was the prize which Johnny Burgoyne 
was prevented from obtaining by me. It commands the Hudson 
River and opens the way to upper New York and Canada. It is 
the most strategic position in America, stored with immense quan- 
tities of ammunition and believed to be impregnable. Without 
doubt it is the most critical point in the American line.” 

“Bah! You need an army. Albemarle had an army. Marl- 
borough had an army. Of what use is a fortress with a large 
force still in the field. It’s the army that counts, I tell you. 
Territory, forts, cities mean nothing. It’s the size of the army 
that wins the war.” 

“I know it, but what can I do?” 

He conceded the point. 

“Insist on your former post,” she advised. 

He thought awhile and began to whistle softly to himself as 
he tapped his finger tips one against the other. 

“Listen,” she continued. “There is some reason for this 
transfer at the eleventh hour. Are you dense enough not to see it. 
Someone has reached Washington’s ear and whispered a secret. 
Else that order would never have been written.” 

“Washington believes only what is true. Always has he 
trusted and defended me from the vilifications of my enemies, 
knowing that these reports only emanated from jealous and un- 
scrupulous hearts. My leg has caused this change of command; 
I know it.” 

She looked at him in scorn. She could not believe he could 
be so simple. 

“Your leg! What has your leg to do with it? Once you are 
astride your horse you are safe. And don’t you think for one 
minute that Clinton is a fool. He does not want you. I daresay 
if the truth were known, he has no respect for you either. It is 
your command which is of value to him, and the more authority 
you can master, the more valuable you become. Then you can 
dictate your own terms instead of bargaining them away.” 

“It would realize nothing to attempt a protest. A soldier asks 
no questions. Whatever I may be, I am still a soldier.” 

“As you will.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, and folded her arms. 

“West Point it is,” she observed, “but Colonel Clinton may 
reconsider his proposition. I would not be too sure.” 

“I am sure he will be satisfied with West Point. With that 
post he might easily end the war. Anderson will write me soon 
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again. I tell you I can dictate to them now. You shall have your 
peerage after all.” 

“I am not so sure.” 

“Have it your own way. I know what I am about and I 
know where I stand. At first it was a question only of my per- 
sonal desertion. The betrayal of an army was a later develop- 
ment. But I could not become a deserter on a small scale. I 
have been accustomed all my life to playing signal réles. If I am 
to sell myself at all, it shall be at the highest price, with the great- 
est prize. I have only one regret, and that is that I am obliged 
to take advantage of the confidence and respect of Washington 
to render this at all possible.” 

“Don’t let your heart become softened by tender condolences 
at this stage. Your mind has been set; don’t swerve.” 

He looked at her and wondered how she could remain so 
imperturbable. Ordinarily she burned with compassion at the 
sight of misery and affliction. He could not understand for the 
life of him how stoically she maintained her composure. Plainly 
her heart was set on one ambition. She would be a duchess. 

But she did not know that he had maintained a continual 
correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton or that West Point had 
long since been decided upon as a possible contingency. Much 
she did know, but most of the details had been concealed from her. 
Not that he did not trust her, but he wished her to be no party 
to his nefarious work. 

So he was not surprised at her genuine disappointment over 
his change of command. In fact, he had been prepared for a 
more manifest display of disapproval. Perhaps it was due to the 
fact that she was at length to accompany him, which caused her 
to be more benign in her appreciation of the transfer. For he 
knew she detested the city and longed for the day when she 
might be far removed from it forever. 

“You will, of course, make ready to leave Mount Pleasant?” 
he asked her. ; 

“Assuredly. I shall acquaint mother and father with the 
prospect this evening. They do not want me to leave. But I am 
determined.” 

“They should ke here. It is not early.” 

“The ride is long. They will come.” 

The last night spent by the Arnolds and the Shippen families 
at Mount Pleasant was a happy one. The entire family was pres- 
ent, and the Arnold silver was lavishly displayed for the occasion. 
American viands cooked and served in the prevailing American 
fashion were offered at table—hearty, simple food in great plenty 
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washed down by quantities of madeira and sherry and other im- 
ported beverages. 

Toasts and healths were freely drunk. After the more cus- 
tomary ones to the “Success of the War,” to the “Success of Gen- 
eral Washington,” to the “Nation” there came the usual healths 
to the host and the hostess, and more especially to the “Appoint- 
ment of General Arnold.” The ceremonies were interspersed 
with serious and animated conversation on the political situation 
and the chances of the army in the fields. . 

“Miss Franks would have been pieased to be with us,” an- 
nounced the General. 

“Could you believe it, General, not once have we heard from 
that girl since she moved to New York,” and Mrs. Shippen set her 
lips firmly. “That is so unlike her; I cannot understand it.” 

“But you know, mother,” explained Peggy, “that the mail 
cannot be depended upon.” 

“I know, my dear, but I think that she could send a line, if 
it were only a line, by messenger if she thought enough of us. 
You know it was at our house that she met the friends with whom 
she is now engaged.” 

“Our mail system is deplorable,” Mr. Shippen remarked. 
“Only yesterday I received a letter which apparently had been 
sent months ago.” 

“I can understand that very readily,” Arnold rejoined. “Often 
letters are intrusted to travelers. At times these men deposit a 
letter at some inn at the cross roads for the next traveler who is 
bound for the same place as the epistle. It often happens that a 
missive remains for months upon a mantel piece awaiting a favor- 
able opportunity. Then again sheer neglect may be responsible 
for an unusual delay. I myself have experience of that.” 

This explanation seemed to satisfy Mrs. Shippen, for she 
dropped the subject immediately. The mode of travel then oc- 
casioned a critical comment from her until she finally asked when 
they intended to leave for West Point. 

“Very likely I shall leave before the week is out,” replied 
Arnold. “It is most important that I assume command at once. 
We shall begin our preparations tomorrow.” 

They talked far into the night. The men smoking while the 
ladies retired to the great drawing-room. Peggy played and sang 
and took her mother aside at intervals for conference upon little 
matters which required advice. At a late hour the families 
parted. Peggy and her husband closed the door upon their 
kinsfolk and abandoned themselves to their destiny—to glorious 
triumph or to utter ruia. 
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Late that same evening, alone before his desk, General Arnold 
penned the following ambiguous letter to John Anderson. West 
Point it was. That was settled. Still it was necessary that 
General Clinton be apprised immediately of the change of com- 
mand with some inkling of the military value of the new post. 
The business was such that he dared not employ his true name; 
and so he assumed a title, referring to himself throughout the note 
in the third person. 
























Sir: 
On the twenty-fourth of last month I received a note from 
you without date, in answer to mine; also a letter from your 
house in answer to mine, with a note from B. of the thirtieth 
of June, with an extract of a letter from Mr. J. Osborn. I have 
paid particular attention to the contents of the several letters. 
Had they arrived earlier, you should have had my answer 
sooner. A variety of circumstances has prevented my writing 
you before. I expect to co it very fully in a few days, and to 
procure you an interview with Mr. M——e, when you will be 
able to settle your commercial plan, I hope, agreeable to all 
parties. Mr. M——e assures me that he is still of opinion that 
his first proposal is by no means unreasonable, and makes no 
doubt, when he has a conference with you, that you will close 
with it. He expects when you meet that you will be fully 
authorized from your House; that the risks and profits of the 
co-partnership may be fully and clearly understood. 

A speculation might at this time be easily made to some ad- 
vantage with ready money, but there is not the quantity of 
goods at market which your partner seems to suppose, and the 
number of speculators below, I think will be against your 
making an immediate purchase. I apprehend goods will be in 
greater plenty and much cheaper in the course of the season; 
both dry and wet are much wanted and in demand at this 
juncture. Some quantities are expected in this part of the 
country soon. 

Mr. M——e flatters himself that in the course of ten days 
he will have the pleasure of seeing you. He requests me to 
advise you that he has ordered a draught on you in favor of our 
mutual friend, S——y for 1300, which you will charge on 
account of the tobacco. 

I am, in behalf of Mr. M——e and Co., Sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 
GusTAvus. 






















To Mr. John Anderson, Merchant. 
New York. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








Rew Books. 


AN ESSAY ON MEDLEVAL ECONOMIC TEACHING. By George 

O’Brien. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.75. 

It is a truism (which unfortunately is rarely true) to say of 
a new book that it supplies a long felt want; but in the case of 
Dr. O’Brien’s essay to say so would be strictly true. For while 
many economists, such as Cunningham and Ashley, have consid- 
ered medieval economic practice, medizval economic theory has 
never before been discussed with the fullness it merited. 

Everyone must have noticed a striking difference in the man- 
ner of approach between the older economists and those of our 
own day. It is impossible now to argue in the cold-blooded 
style of Adam Smith without any reference to ethics. Partly 
because the theories of the classic economists have hopelessly 
broken down in recent experience; but more because no one 
would dare to deny that the question is one of moral not of 
abstract academic interest. To take an example, the various 
schools of Socialists invariably appeal to the idea of Justice— 
and the newest among those schools are seeking their sanctions 
from the charters of the Guilds. 

Admirable as have been the writings and labors of the Guild 
Socialists, they have not so far examined to any great extent the 
ethics of the medieval Guildsmen. This does not mean that Guild 
Socialists have no ethical theory (quite the contrary); it does 
mean that they are likely to approximate more nearly to the spirit 
of their models when they have had time to examine those 
models more carefully. 

If they and others wish to understand medizval economic 
teaching, they will not be able to do better than to read Dr. 
O’Brien’s clearly written and profoundly learned summary of the 
economic doctrines of the great Scholastics, particularly of the 
greatest of them all, St. Thomas Aquinas. For though, as 
Dr. O’Brien points out, we shall come across few economic treat- 
ises in the modern sense in the Middle Ages, we shall discover the 
principles we need in “the works dealing with general morality, 
in the Canon Law, and in the commentaries on the Civil Law.” 

In other words the medizval philosophers and theologians 
did not treat of economics as a pure science that had only 
a remote connection with humanity, but always in its relation to 
the souls and bodies of men. To quote Sir William Ashley: “The 
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doctrine of the canon law differed from modern economics in 
being an art rather than a science. It was a body of rules and 
prescriptions as to conduct, rather than of conclusions as to fact.” 

Nevertheless, though its preoccupations were mainly spir- 
itual, canon law did succeed in developing a theory which justi- 
fied itself even on the material plane by the general prosperity 
it established in society. Attracted by that general prosperity 
(so unlike modern prosperity which is achieved by the many for 
the few) modern society is going back to the Middle Ages for its 
economic practice. This it has largely learned: when it has also 
learned and accepted the economic teaching of the Middle Ages, 
society will recover its lost health. 


FATHER WILLIAM DOYLE, 8.J., 1873-1917. By Professor Alfred 

O’Rahilly. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50 net. 

A Superior’s unwillingness to follow the request of a sub- 
ordinate has given us a spiritual classic. Professor O’Rahilly tells 
us in his preface that Father Doyle left with his intimate journal 
a request that, in event of his death, it should be burned un- 
opened, but those nearest him, both ecclesiastically and in the 
flesh, willed otherwise. 

Born in 1873, at Dalkey, County Dublin, of well-to-do parents, 
William Doyle’s childhood and youth was that of a normally 
pious, manly lad. His health, during the whole of his forty-four 
years, was not of the best. 

During all his years of preparation in the Jesuit novitiate 
and later again in his tertianship, we witness the unfolding of 
that flower of sanctity which was afterwards to issue in rich 
fruitage as director of souls, first as missioner and retreat master 
in his native land, then as chaplain on the European War front. 

In reading many of these pages one is constrained to tread 
lightly, as in the presence of something profoundly sacred. If 
some of the young priest’s mortifications seem to us to be ex- 
treme, we may make self rejoinder that to whom it is given to 
know the secrets of the way of penance by him only can they 
be received. “His (Father Doyle’s) acts of self-conquest,” re- 
marks the narrator, “were not a cold, calculated succession of 
deliberate inhibitions, nor was his ideal mere apathy or dehuman- 
ized perfection. In real Christian asceticism and mysticism there 
is always a joyous note, a paradoxical combination of gayety and 
pain.” 

The last twenty months of his life, spent as Chaplain to his 
beloved Irish Fusiliers, were filled with incident and splendid 
priestly achievement. The extracts from Father Doyle’s notes of 
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this period are fascinating, especially those dealing with the ter- 
rible struggle at Wytschaete Ridge. Speaking of the Feast of 
Corpus Christi, he writes: “. . . I thought of the many proces- 
sions of the Blessed Sacrament which were being held at that 
moment all over the world. Surely there never was a stranger 
one than mine that day, as I carried the God of Consolation in my 
unworthy arms over the blood-stained battlefield. There was no 
music to welcome His coming save the scream of a passing shell; 
the flowers that strewed His path were the broken, bleeding bodies 
of those for whom He had once died; and the only Altar of 
Repose He could find was the heart of one who was working for 
Him alone, striving in a feeble way to make Him some return for 
all His love and goodness.” 

The story ends on August 16, 1917. Father “Willie” Doyle 
having spent his last day on earth in tireless service among the 
dead and the dying, himself made the great sacrifice. 





THE LONELY HOUSE. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.90. 

Oddly enough Mrs. Lowndes seeks the attention of this subtle 
world by a tale which, rivaling Macbeth in horror, lacks 
simultaneously Shakespearean strength. Not that Mrs. Lowndes 
fails to display her own power. Skillfully avoiding the superficial 
in her surface treatments, she shows no mean skill. If we do not 
know her characters intimately, at least we see them with all 
the vividness of the theatre-goer. We enjoy watching “Papa 
Poldeau” upon whose unobtrusive strength the story hinges. 
Gazing fixedly upon the chameleon-like Countess, now generous, 
now mean, we behold a “master mind” exerting almost hypnotic 
influence upon her husband and Cristina, Cristina whom she, ser- 
pent-like, fascinates into doing her will, which always concerns 
Beppo’s happiness; but for all his dashing charm we are unable 
to find in him sufficient charm to instigate his mother’s crimes. 
Lily, whose happiness is to be sacrificed for him, is real enough, 
but a mere type, however delightful, of the conventional young 
English girl. Stuart, her lover, is interesting by the strength of 
his devotion and his fine sense of honor. 

But the background and atmosphere of these players is 
wherein Mrs. Lowndes has excelled herself. The delights of 
Monte Carlo are real, and still more so is the gloom of the un- 
canny old house, “La Solitude.” It is consistent that Lily should 
have her strange dream warning as she enters the land of the 
evil eye, where all which may be imagined may also be possible— 
the country to Lily’s eye so superstitious. And she never learns 
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to read deeper, for Mrs. Lowndes is interested only that her plot 
shall move swiftly toward its dramatic conclusion. It is all too 
unfortunate that so able a writer should seek to satisfy shallow 
desire for excitement rather than to gratify literary taste; of the 
latter Mrs. Lowndes would be very capable should she wish to 
produce, not a best-seller, dependent upon its author’s note- 
worthy name, but work of real merit. 


MEDLEVAL MEDICINE. By James J. Walsh. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

The mere layman may perhaps stand aghast at the title of 
Dr. Walsh’s book, and decide its subject too recondite for any 
but the adepts of medical science. As a matter of fact the 
volume is fully within the comprehension of any educated reader, 
and is as entertaining as a novel. The author insists over and 
over again that the Middle Ages were not times of ignorance, 
much less of obscurantism; that the scientific spirit was thor- 
oughly alive; that on many points these ancient physicians antic- 
ipated the newest ideas of today; and that their achievements, 
considering the tools and means at their disposal, were nothing 
short of marvelous. 

As early as the ninth century Salerno was a famous medical 
school, noted for the severity of the tests imposed on would-be 
practitioners. Four years’ study was the minimum for a doctor’s 
degree, which merely authorized the candidate to teach; a year 
of practice with a physician was demanded before allowing the 
tyro to practise himself. And Salerno possessed likewise a pure 
drug law, and had inspectors to see it enforced. Montpellier, still 
renowned in medical circles, dates back to the tenth century. 
When Innocent III. founded a model hospital in Rome, he sought 
at Montpellier the organizing head to upbuild and direct it, and 
Guido by the Pontiff’s wish became chief of the Santo Spirito. 
The Pope desired every diocese in the Catholic world to possess 
a similar hospital, and bishops visiting Rome were urged to es- 
tablish similar institutions in their own countries. 

Not only did these medizval doctors practise an elementary 
antisepsis, but even anesthesia as well. Mandragora formed the 
base of their anzsthetics, and a combination with opium was 
in still higher repute. Dr. Walsh points out that the total ob- 
livion into which anesthesia subsequently fell is quite inexpli- 
cable. One of these ancient medicos reached even the Papal 
throne itself, under the name of John XXI. As Petrus Hispanus 
he had specialized in diseases of the eye, and he wrote a book on 
his subject which is still extant. 
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It will be a distinct surprise for most to learn that medical 
training for women was in vogue during the Middle Ages, and 
several women doctors are known to fame. One of these ladies 
was called Trotula, and left behind her several textbooks. An- 
other lady named Mercuriade wrote on Crises in Pestilent Fever. 
But most wonderful of all is that a Benedictine Abbess of the 
twelfth century, who is also revered as a saint, St. Hildegarde, 
wrote two volumes on medicine. 

In hospital work, and in the architecture and sanitation of 
these buildings, the Middle Ages were remarkable, but still 
worthier of admiration is their treatment of the insané. Re- 
ligious houses frequently accepted and cared for the non-violent 
insane. At a later period certain villages, of which the most 
famous was Gheel in Belgium, practised the colony system of 
caring for defectives and imbeciles. 

Dr. Walsh’s volume proves abundantly the charity, resource- 
fulness and competence of the Ages of Faith. And it shows too 
that the twentieth century, which prides itself on its perfection, 
may yet learn useful lessons from long vanished days. 


















HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Dr. Charles H. 

McCarthy. New York: American Book Co. $1.32. 

This volume outlining the history and development of the 
United States, by Dr. Charles H. McCarthy of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, will prove an admirable text for the upper grades in the 
parochial schools or for elementary classes in high schools. To 
write a good textbook is uo easy matter. To compress within 
five hundred pages the story of America from the days of Leif, 
the Viking, to the Conference at Versailles is a task of compila- 
tion which requires restraint, a broad perspective, and a keen 
appreciation of relative values. To write this text was doubly 
difficult, for in addition to the usual survey of essential facts, 
it was necessary to consider the position of the Church and to 
emphasize, or at times suggest, the Catholic contribution to our 
national life and culture. This Professor McCarthy has done with 
a degree of success unique in such a manual. 

Critics will deal differently with Dr. McCarthy’s book. Some 
will criticize severely its moderation, hesitancy of personal ex- 
pression, and somewhat colorless chronicle of events, where a 
critical analysis might be given. However, it is well that the 
writer made no attempt at propaganda, political, sectional, or 
racial. Not a journalist, but a trained historian, the author main- 
tains judicial poise even when considering controversial ques- 
tions. No song of dissent is sung; Puritans are not sneered at; 
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nor is England portrayed as ever tyrannous, always at fault; the 
South is not condemned; and the contribution of no element in 
the population is minimized or unduly exaggerated. Politically 
the writer might be of either party, but in religion he is a Catholic 
and in nationality frankly American. This is as it should be in a 
book whose purpose is to train our young students in a truer 
understanding of America and of the Church in America. 


ST. TERESA, 1515-1582, AND HER FIRST ENGLISH DAUGH- 
TERS. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.80 net. 
This book is one of the Notre Dame Series, which Series seems, 
like many other pre-war activities, to have suffered suspension. 
The aim of this book is to trace the bond that unites St. 
Teresa to her English daughters and their direct descent from 
Spain, in the person of her, whom St. Teresa herself, ad- 
dressed as a companion and co-adjutrix—Anne of Jesus. 
Through Paris, Brussels, Antwerp to Lanherne, the line is 
traced, showing how foundations were made abroad for those 
fervent souls, who, debarred from English conventual life, 
gave themselves as victims for the conversion of the land that 
would have none of them. From Hoogstraet, a branch of Ant- 
werp, the first convent of Carmel in Maryland, U. S. A., was 
founded in 1790, so that both England and the United States, 
in this matter, are offshoots from the same parent root of Avila. 
The book is intended specially for English readers. 


DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE ON THE DIVINE NAMES AND 
THE MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. By C. E. Rolt, S. P. C. K. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

Dionysius the Areopagite, formerly confounded with the con- 
vert of St. Paul in Acts xvii. 34, is now known to be a writer of 
the close of the fifth century. It has been conclusively proved by 
Hugo Koch and Joseph Stiglhmayr that the pseudo-Areopagite in 
his treatise on the Divine Names borrowed largely from the neo- 
Platonist Proclus 

The translator was handicapped by the fact that we possess 
no modern critical edition of the text, the last edition having 
been made in Antwerp in 1634. Moreover he did his work in a 
village rectory far from libraries, and was left to the kindly 
offices of friends who supplied, in some measure, the books he 
needed. W. J. Sparrow-Simpson writes a supplementary chapter 
on “The Influence of Dionysius in Religious History.” The author 
might have consulted with profit the article on Dionysius by Stigl- 
mayr in Volume V. of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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SUMMARIUM THEOLOGIAE MORALIS. Auctore Antonio M. 

Arregui, S.J. Editio quarta. Bilbao: Elexpuru Hnos. 

That thirty-five thousand copies of this book have been called 
for in two years, makes one wonder why so tiny a treatise on 
moral theology should have such a vogue. It is only when one 
has dipped into the little volume here and there that one sees 
that its size, or rather its lack of size, is one of its greatest merits. 
Into the minutiz of Moral Theology it does not enter—the things 
that the incurable casuist loves to labor must not be looked for in 
these pages; but the things that the priest needs in the normal 
ministrations of his daily life are here set down with an order, 
lucidity, accuracy, and conciseness that must make the book a 
veritable vade-mecum of any priest into whose possession it 
comes. Father Arregui has brought the great practical science of 
the priest’s life into harmony with the new code of Canon Law. 
Two-thirds of the Canons of the Code are quoted or referred to, 
and those that are omitted will not be missed. The little volume 
is the best embodiment in tabloid form that we have seen. 


FRANCISCANS AND THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION IN 
ENGLAND. By Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M. Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press. $2.00. 

Father Steck has compiled a most interesting and edifying 
account of his order. The Friars reached England as early as 
1220, and they multiplied so rapidly that at the time of the 
Black Death they numbered 2,000. Several of them were famed 
as scholars and sought as professors for foreign universities; 
while Duns Scotus in philosophy and theology, and Roger Bacon 
in science, reached the very apogee of intellectual achievement. 

When Henry VIII. sought to justify his unlawful union with 
Anne Boleyn and drag his kingdom into schism and error, the 
Franciscans were among the first to resist, and in April, 1534, 
Fathers Risby and Rich laid down their lives for their faith. 
Numerous other martyrdoms followed in the years immediately 
succeeding, Hueber recording thirty-four for the year 1537. 

The following year Blessed John Forest, the confessor of 
Queen Catharine of Aragon, was burned to death. Other victims 
went to the gallows or the block in Tudor and in Stuart times, 
and under Cromwell’s government as well. Thus Father William 
Ward was put to death in July, 1641; Father John Bullaker in 
October, 1642; Father Paul Heath in April, 1643. As a result of 
Titus Oates’ plot, two Franciscans died on the scaffold and four 
suffered imprisonment. Even as late as 1745, the date of the last 
Stuart uprising, Father Germanus Holmes was thrown into 
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prison for his faith, and he died from the hardships he 
endured. 

Thé annals of the English Franciscan province, as recounted 
by Father Steck, form a beautiful anthology of burning faith and 
heroic fortitude and unselfishness. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By John P. O’Hara. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

This book is intended for the higher classes of the grade 
schools and dwe regard, therein, has been paid to the capacity of 
the pupils. More attention is given to the constitutional and 
political history as it develops, which indeed has become increas- 
ingly necessary. The “genus” politician does not shine, though 
there is no word to indicate the author’s personal opinions. 
Facts are stated; wars receive no undue attention, but the writer 
has kept steadily in mind the requirements of the pupils, as is 
evidenced by the questions and vocabularies at the end of each 
chapter. The type and head notes are particularly satisfactory. 
The plan followed is division by administrations, but this is not 
given any undue prominence. 


FROM UPTON TO THE MEUSE WITH THE THREE HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTH. By W. Kerr Rainsford. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00 net. 

This is the authentic story of the 307th Infantry told by the 
regiment’s official historian. Captain Rainsford gets his material 
both from actual personal experience (he participated in all the 
important engagements on the Lorraine front and on the Vesle 
and at Merval) and from the official reports of the 307th Regiment 
and the 77th Division. 

The 307th Infantry was a part, an important part, of New 
York’s illustrious divisiqn. Its ranks were filled by clerks, me- 
chanics, laborers and salesmen, drawn from New York City’s 
cosmopolitan populace. It was a “draft” outfit, and in the eyes 
of many military critics the poorest fighting material in the United 
States. There was not much to be expected of these city men 
when pitted against the shock troops of the German Empire. 

Yet, read the record that Captain Rainsford has given. There 
is none brighter or more glorious. Not only did they conquer 
their foes, but they endured with cheerfulness and courage hard- 
ships and privations that the mind can hardly conceive of, and 
overcame terrible difficulties, especially in the Argonne forest, 
that would have broken the hearts of men less valiant and cour- 
ageous. The story that Captain Rainsford tells is a glorious epi- 
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tome of American manhood that heard its challenge and ac- 
cepted it. 

One remembers, on reaching the end of this volume, what 
Colonel Hannay said in its opening pages: “No division suffered 
greater hardships, had greater losses during the time it was in 
line, nor was better disciplined and trained than this cosmopolitan 
division of New York City—the 77th, New York’s Own.” The 
thought comes to the reader that Colonel Hannay has not over- 
stated the case. He might have said more, and still been con- 
servative in his praise. 

Justly deserved is the commendation of General Pershing 
when, on reviewing the division at Solesme, he said: “I consider 
the 77th Division one of the best—in fact, it is, in my estimation, 
the best division in the A. E. F.” What is true of the division is 
true of the 307th Regiment. 

The book proves also that Captain Rainsford writes as well 
as he fights—which is no small praise. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF BELGIUM. By Leon Van der Essen, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
$1.50 net. 

Dr. Van der Essen has succeeded admirably in confining a 
record of monumental size within the compass of a small volume. 
Yet, in doing so, he has not sacrificed clearness for brevity nor 
interest for compactness. 

Beginning with the period of formation, he traces the history 
of the Belgians from the days of the Roman Republic, down 
through the period of feudalism, the rise of the Communes, the 
union of the Belgian principalities under the Dukes of Burgundy, 
the vicissitudes of Spanish, Austrian, French and Dutch domina- 
tion, the birth of independent Belgium and its crowning triumph 
—its participation in the Great War. 

Such history must necessarily be complicated. As a conse- 
quence it might be dull and uninteresting. The author’s lucid 
style, however, makes the thread of Belgium’s development stand 
forth clearly from the cloth of European history. But the book 
is noteworthy for more than its interesting presentation of fact. 
It treats of periods that were marked by intense struggle, both 
political and religious. In recording these, Dr. Van der Essen 
is eminently fair. At all times he is the dispassionate, unpre- 
judiced historian, free from partisanship or warped judgment. 

In presenting Belgium’s history thus clearly, Dr. Van der 
Essen has performed for his country a timely and meritorious 
service. 
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THE CATHOLIC STUDENT. By the Rev. Michael Hickey, D.D., 

Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.25. 

Father Hickey is well qualified to speak to students. As 
dean of University College he knows their needs by experience. 
This volume contains ten lectures, whose subject matter is suf- 
ficiently indicated by their titles: “The Serpent Deceived Me,” 
“Lord, That I May See,” “Lord, What Wilt Thou Have Me to Do?” 
“In the Cross Is Salvation,” etc. Here is no milk for babes, but 
the Catholic is made well aware of the fact, that eternal life is 
the prize of the victor, and that strife—successful strife—is the 
victory. The Catholic student is left under no misconception as 
to the responsibility he has to the world, and the work which God 
and the Church expect of him. The author’s apt and abundant 
use of Holy Scripture is particularly striking. 

These conferences are storehouses, whence food may be 
drawn for thought and prayer. Notable is the point made that 
the whole destiny of redeemed man rests upon four great fiats: 
“Fiat lux;” “Fiat mihi, secundum verbum tuum;” “Non Mea 
voluntas sed Tua fiat,” and lastly, our own “Fiat voluntas Tua.” 
Also where love or charity is shown to be the flowering and fruit- 
age of the Holy Spirit. But we will leave the reader to gather his 
own fruits. 


THE FIVE BOOKS OF YOUTH. By Robert Hillyer. New York: 

Brentano’s. $1.50. 

Here is a book of verse which deserves and will undoubtedly 
attract attention. Mr. Hillyer is a young American who has been 
characterized as “one of three poets” who have arisen in America 
during the War. In this, his second book, there is fine perform- 
ance and no little promise of greater things. He stands, as crafts- 
man, upon the ancient ways, and reminds one at times of the cool 
lucidity of Matthew Arnold (and, at times, of the jeweled in- 
tensity of Rossetti). He is especially successful in the sonnet. 


THE HARVEST HOME. By James B. Kenyon. New York: 

James T. White & Co. $2.00. 

In a choice volume of really beautiful format, the collected 
poems of James B. Kenyon are now issued. Here is gathered, 
for old friends and new, the work of more than twenty-five years; 
work of the conservative Wordsworthian tradition, serene in its 
imaginative nature love, reverent toward God and man, religious 
in tone although obviously without Catholic inspiration. Mr. 
Kenyon’s sonnets are more than usually good, and that written 
upon “A Flyleaf of Dante” is one of the best. 
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FRANCE AND OURSELVES. By Herbert Adams Gibbons. New 

York: The Century Co. $1.50 net. 

This volume contains a series of articles published in monthly 
periodicals during the past three years. Their purpose was to 
bring about a better understanding between France and the 
United States so that, in our desire to help, we might not hurt by 
misunderstanding or be offended through having been misunder- 
stood. 

For the most part, this book is still very timely and a great 
aid in affording an insight into the French mind, particularly so 
in presenting the problems that face France since the conclusion 
of peace. The chapter on “What Confronts France” should be 
read by the French also, for in it the writer shows that unless 
the birth rate is improved for the better, France, as a nation, will 
cease to exist within the comparatively short period of eighty 
years. 

Dr. Gibbons is an American, who lived in Paris throughout 
the War and during the Peace Conference, and he knows his 
subject intimately. When, therefore, he writes of the French 
nation, he speaks with authority born of experience and close 
contact. He takes great pains to do justice to France and is at all 
times a very convincing advocate. 

Dr. Gibbons’ words will do much to cement the friendship 
of our own country and France. 


HABITS THAT HANDICAP. By Charles B. Towns. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls. Co. $1.50. 

Were the moderation of this book’s title reflected in the 
letterpress, its influence would be strengthened. Mr. Towns is 
dealing with the drug, alcohol and tobacco habits, all of which 
he submits to a sweeping condemnation, as being almost equally 
ruinous to health, physical, mental and moral. His denunciations 
take no account of divergent views, save in so far as he disposes 
of them on the ground of bias; yet to pronounce upon the use of 
tobacco, especially, is to challenge the personal experience of 
immense numbers, and the fruits of an observation that is prac- 
tically universal. 

As an instance of the author’s methods, we quote him on the 
supplying of cigarettes to our soldiers during the War: “Here are 
facts which, if realized by the good men and women who, during 
the late War, worked so faithfully to ‘get smokes to the boys,’ 
might give them pause, for scores of thousands of these fine 
young chaps have been, and are being, killed by the kindness of 
these well-meant efforts.” Obviously, this specific arraignment 
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calls for specific data obtained by an investigation extraordinarily 
extensive, intimate and persevering; but Mr. Towns presents it 
supported only by generalities. In the same absolute manner 
he makes statements yet more extreme, frequently rendering it 
difficult to yield him the deferential hearing to which he is en- 
titled for his zeal in combating dangerous addictions. 


THE MAN OF TOMORROW. By Claude Richards. New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

The Man of Tomorrow is an excellent vocational guide-book. 
Mr. Richards has done a good thing; he has mapped and plotted 
the ordinary avenues of vocation; he has labeled and gauged and 
measured them as approaches to success. He has done this in a 
simple, unpretending way, always mindful that his audience is 
intended to be the boy who is becoming a man. One can say 
with a fair degree of assurance that his book will be an inspira- 
tion and a help to every “man of tomorrow” who reads it. It 
should be an inspiration even to the man of today. It is rich with 
illustrations and anecdotes that inspire and interest. Its tone is 
high and the little ethical teaching that it contains is safe and 
sound. Mr. Richards is evidently a religious man; he departs 
from the usual in practical sociological writings and finds a place 
for God and for faith in Him in his chapter on “Success Factors.” 
One looks in vain even for the to-be-expected materialisitic em- 
phasis in “Success” literature; success, in Mr. Richards’ defini- 
tion of it, has a minimum content of materialism—it consists of 
an adequate income, joy in one’s work, opportunity for growth 
plus a “chance to serve.” 


THE JANUARY GIRL. By Joslyn Gray. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

This story for girls tells of two schoolmates, one of whom, 
Rosemary Greenaway, has figured in an earlier volume. How 
Rosemary misjudges and underestimates Janice January, and 
how Janice’s fine, generous qualities finally break down the wall 
of prejudice and gain for her what she so earnestly desires, Rose- 
mary’s affection and esteem, are well worked out and make ac- 
ceptable reading. Unfortunately, the book, like so many others, 
labors under the absurd, deplorable limitations that are, appar- 
ently, imposed upon writers; the result being that our juvenile 
fiction, taken alone, would convey the impression that, by con- 
certed action on the part of parents and educators, the majority 
of young people in the United States are sedulously kept from 
hearing any mention of the name of God. 
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THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS. By Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett. 

Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Co. 

Of this little book, we are inclined to echo the wish of one 
of Mrs. Starrett’s readers, as quoted, that “a copy of it could be 
placed in the hands of every girl when she enters high school 
and made a part of her course.” 

The author, as Principal Emeritus of a large girls’ school, has 
vast stores of experience to draw upon in dealing with her sub- 
ject, which is one too much neglected, the manners of young 
girls. It is not mere surface politeness of which she treats, but 
the true courtesy of the rightly directed heart and mind. Small 
as is the content, she covers much ground, and with thorough- 
ness. It is refreshing to note her plain statement that the culture 
of which fine manners are the flower, finds its only real, lasting 
source in the fear and love of God. 


















WHISPERS. By Louis Dodge. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons. $1.75. 

The night that Whispers, the brilliant newspaper man, came 
to the city, a most mysterious and startling murder is committed 
in an old costume shop on a lonely street. How the rival re- 
porters try to solve the mystery that baffles the police is told 
in a most dramatic and effective fashion. If you like a detective 
story—and who does not—you will read this tale at a sitting. 
The plot is rather original, for who ever thought before of having 
two men confess to committing the same crime? 


ESSRS. BENZIGER BROTHERS publish two small and attrac- 
tive volumes by Archbishop Goodier of Bombay ($1.25 net 
each). These small volumes offer food for pious and instructive 
reading, and should cultivate a large field. The School of Love 
deals with subjects such as loneliness, cravings, prayer, trouble, 
friendship, and the like most attractively and in a manner to move 
the heart nearer to God. In Jesus Christ the Son of God the 
claim of Christ’s divinity is put before the reader in a plain and 
convincing way, with a view of appealing to the non-Catholic 
mind especially. 
















BOOK useful to nuns and spiritual directors is The Brides of 
Christ, by Mother Mary Potter, Foundress of the Little Com- 
pany of Mary (Chicago: Matre & Co. $1.25 net). This book 
places before the reader Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, on the 
Cross, and in His glory. It will be most helpful to Sisters in 
their daily duties, and to the confessor in his direction of their 


souls. 
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E wish to correct a regrettable misprint in our September 
issue. The title of Alfred Noyes’ latest book of poems is 
The New Morning. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


Bible students will find interest in a pamphlet entitled The Bearing 
of Archeological and Historical Research Upon the New Testament, 
by the Rev. Parke P. Flournoy, D.D. It is published for the Victoria 
Institute by Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London (4d. net). 

The Friends of Irish Freedom issue a list of English Atrocities in 
Ireland, compiled by Katherine Hughes (10 cents). 

Capital and Labor is the title of a pamphlet by John A. Ryan, D.D., 
and published by Our Sunday Visitor Press for the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Welfare Council. A pamphlet on a 
matter of such peculiar, present interest by this noted economist com- 
mands attention. 

The American Association for International Conciliation presented 
in its June pamphlet “Present Day Conditions in Europe,” “The United 
States and the Armenian Mandate,” “Report of the American Military 
Mission to Armenia.” In July it treated the “Documents Concerning 
the Accession of Switzerland to the League of Nations,” and “The 
United States and the League of Nations.” In August it published a 
study of “The Treaty of Peace with Germany in the United States 
Senate,” by George A. Finch. 

Professor Charles W. Meyers, once a Protestant Pastor, now a 
Catholic, answers common objections to the Catholic Church in a small 
folder bearing the title Seven False Facts or Seven Times Naught is 
Naught. This should interest non-Catholics, because it considers their 
viewpoint. It is printed by the Church Book Rack Printing and Pub- 
lishing Company, Denver, Colorado (15 cents). 

Non-Catholics frequently misunderstand relations between the 
Pope and Catholics. This subject is well and briefly explained in 
Catholics and the Pope, issued by the publicity department of the Cath- 
olic Laymen’s Association of Georgia. 

We have at hand the following pamphlets from the Australian 
Catholic Truth Society: Our Lady’s Titles, by Albert Power, S.J.; 
Spread the Truth, by Rev. A. J. Martin; Faith and Reason, by Peter 
Finlay, S.J., and Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, Numbers I. and II., by 
a Sister of Mercy. 

The Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, New York, publish an at- 
tractive devotional pamphlet, called Under the Eyes of Jesus. 

The Oblate Fathers, Aurora, Kansas, publish an Outline of a 
Religious Retreat, of value to priests conducting retreats. It may be 
obtained in English or French at the above address. 











Recent Events. 


Towards the end of August the Poles, in 
Russia. their last stand before Warsaw, by a tre- 
mendous effort launched a counter-offens- 
ive which not only relieved the pressure on the capital, but turned 
the Bolshevik advance into a general retreat. By a series of 
shattering blows the Poles have since driven the Soviet armies 
almost completely from Polish territory with vast losses of men 
and supplies. The Bolshevik forces arrayed against Warsaw had 
been variously estimated as anywhere from 250,000 to 300,000 
men, and of these the losses in prisoners alone have been placed 
as high as 80,000 men with 40,000 killed, while 128,000 additional 
have retreated into-East Prussia. 

The cause of this sudden and dramatic reversal is generally 
attributed to French aid and more specifically to the masterly 
plans of the French General, Weygand, who in the Great War 
had been Foch’s Chief of Staff. The main feature of these plans 
seems to have been the swift transfer to Warsaw by double-deck 
auto buses of Polish forces engaged in other fields, especially in 
Galicia, which up to the last moment the Poles were reluctant 
to abandon. In addition to General Weygand himself the Poles 
had the assistance of six hundred French officers, who either took 
active command of various units of the Polish army or served on 
the staffs of Polish commanders. 

Since the battle of Warsaw fighting has continued throughout 
the month in two principal quarters—in the northeastern battle 
area, where the Bolsheviki rallied a force of from 30,000 to 40,000 
men, and in Galicia, where the cavalry of General Budenny at- 
tempted a new encircling movement against Lemberg. The 
greater part of Eastern Galicia has been recovered by Polish and 
Ukrainian troops, who are masters of all the left bank of the 
Dneister River. At Zamosz, in the Lemberg region, in a battle 
which lasted four days, from August 29th to September Ist, Bu- 
denny was badly defeated and his forces dispersed. He rallied, 
however, and reconcentrated his mounted army under cover of a 
newly-arrived infantry detachment. These reénforcements en- 
deavored to undo the defeat suffered by the cavalry, but without 
success. 

On the northeastern front the Poles consistently advanced 
and captured six towns, including Augustowa and Suwalki in 
their advance on Grodno. The capture of these towns, however, 
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which are in Lithuanian territory, introduced another complica- 
tion, and hostilities broke out in the Suwalki sector, near the 
German border, between the Lithuanians and the Poles. These 
hostilities have continued intermittently for several weeks, varied 
by appeals from each side to the League of Nations and by confer- 
ences between the two, which have come to nothing. The Poles de- 
manded the use of certain railway lines and also the right of 
provisional occupation of Vilna in their operations against the 
Bolsheviki, but as these demands were contrary to the Russian- 
Lithuanian peace treaty, Lithuania was compelled to reject them. 
On the other hand the Poles charge the Lithuanians with per- 
mitting the passage of Soviet troops through Lithuanian territory 
and with numerous aggressions. The problem has again resolved 
itself, according, to recent dispatches, into another conference, 
which threatens to be as fruitless as its predecessors. Mean- 
while the Poles have been forced to withdraw from Seyny, and 
the Lithuanians are advancing in the direction of Grodno. The 
Lithuanians, it seems, dislike the Poles and the Bolsheviki equally, 
but the Lithuanian incident will probably have a beneficial effect 
upon Poland, where the Moderate Party, of which Prince Sapieha 
is the chief, is having hard work to restrain the more jingo 
element. 

Turning from the military to the diplomatic situation we find 
another complicated state of affairs, due to divided councils among 
the Allies. On the question of material interests England and Italy 
are in favor of trade-resumption and more lenient treatment to- 
wards Russia and Germany, because they are in a position to profit 
by it. France is bitterly opposed to this programme both be- 
cause she is in no position to export and because she fears 
Germany and distrusts the Bolsheviki, who have repudiated the 
debt of 29,000,000 francs advanced by France to Russia before 
the Revolution. These diverse positions have conditioned their 
various attitudes towards Poland—England and Italy being un- 
willing to aid Poland so as not to offend the Soviet Government, 
and France encouraging the Poles from its desire for Soviet duwn- 
fall. Moreover, France is proving herself the abler champion 
of orderly government. She gave recognition last month 
to the anti-Bolshevik forces under General Baron Wrangel 
in the Crimea, thus imperiling Anglo-French relations. The 
crisis, however, has since been safely tided over, due to sub- 
sequent events, the chief of these being the recent Polish successes 
and the emphatic enunciation by America of no compromise with 
the Bolsheviki. With regard to Poland, it remains to add that 
all the Allies, and also America, whose policy discountenances 
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any dismemberment of the Russian Empire, have warned Poland 
to confine her hostilities within the ethnographic units laid down 
for her at the Peace Conference. This injunction, however, the 
Poles, in their hour of victory, now seem disposed to ignore, and 
to their disregard of it—if they do disregard it—will probably be 
traced many subsequent evils. 

The fighting in the Crimea throughout the month has been 
constant and severe. General Wrangel is reported to have 60,000 
men in his fighting units, while the Soviet troops endeavoring to 
corner him in the Crimea and the Taurida region are estimated 
at 50,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry. The Bolsheviki are better 
equipped, but General Wrangel’s men are better disciplined. The 
latter are divided now into two armies—one in the Taurida dis- 
trict, under General Kutiepof, and the other in Kuban, under 
General Ulagha, the cavalry leader, who is operating in several 
raiding columns. Reports from this quarter are conflicting, and 
it is impossible to say with which side the advantage rests. There 
have been a series of attacks and counter-attacks in the Taurida 
region and along the Dneiper River, success apparently alternating 
with each side, but on the whole the engagements have been of a 
minor character and there has been no definite result. The most 
promising feature of the Wrangel offensive is his popularity with 
the populace and the submission to his control of the Cossacks 
of the Don, Kuban, Astrakhan and Terek territories. His policy 
of actually handing over land to the peasants, while at the same 
time promising full payment for it to the owners when the Bol- 
sheviki have been expelled and a stable government formed, has 
immensely strengthened his cause. He has thus avoided Denikin’s 
mistake, who by a course of confiscation and pillage and also from 
the suspicion of his being a Royalist, had incurred distrust 
among the people through whose territories he advanced. 

The various negotiations initiated by the Soviet Government 
have all ended abortively. The parley with the Poles at Minsk 
continued all through the fighting around Warsaw, but broke up 
without result, and a new conference has now been called at Riga, 
the Latvian capital, for the last of this month. The other prin- 
cipal Bolshevik endeavor for agreement with the outside world— 
that with England—has also ended unfavorably and the chief 
Soviet envoy has returned to Moscow. The ostensible reason for 
the breaking off of negotiations was the discovery by the English 
authorities that the Soviet Government had placed £75,000 of 
gold in the hands of The Herald, a London labor organ. Though 
Gregory Kameneff, the Soviet Government’s political envoy in 
London, has returned to Moscow, Gregory Krassin, the Soviet 
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trade representative, still remains in England, and is proceeding 
with purchasing plans and business organization. 

As to internal conditions in Russia, there have been in 
various parts of Western Siberia a number of serious peasant 
revolts which overthrew the local Soviets, but these have been 
suppressed and the Soviets restored. The population in general 
and particularly the peasants are restive and showing great dis- 
content, but appear to be too greatly intimidated to rise in rebel- 
lion. Reports indicate that the Bolsheviki are passing through 
a serious crisis, that foreign aggression, such as the Polish of- 
fensive, helped them to rally and hold out for a time against the 
processes of disintegration, which otherwise would have pro- 
gressed more quickly, but which are still, despite all the efforts 
of the Bolsheviki to arrest them, going on. The Bolsheviki are 
reported to be greatly disheartened, having obtained nothing es- 
sential in the way of concessions from the powers, and expecting 
nothing. Extraordinary conditions of food scarcity in Soviet 
Russia are reported. Smuggling of food supplies is common, and 
the food situation in Petrograd, the old capital of Russia, is grow- 
ing steadily worse. 


On August 22d there was initiated in Milan 
Italy. a vast industrial revolution, which is still 
in progress, and the course and result of 
which it is impossible to foretell. That it is of far-reaching im- 
portance is certain, and if successful it will mean the beginning of 
the end of the capitalistic system. In effect it is a modified form 
of Sovietism. The start of the movement was the outcome of six 
weeks of fruitless negotiations for further economic betterment 
carried on between the Metal Workers’ Federation and the Own- 
ers’ Association. As a result of this failure, 500,000 workmen 
began an obstructionist campaign in all metal foundries, machine 
shops and naval dockyards. Obstructionism is not a formal 
strike, but simply means that, while the workmen are to report 
for work and thus compel the plants to keep open, they are to take 
legal advantage of every opportunity for the employment of 
dilatory tactics. 

In one instance the owners’ response to these tactics was a 
lockout, and this, in turn, being a violation of the agreement en- 
tered into by the Employers’ Federation against isolated action, 
provoked an immediate assembly of the Syndicalist Union, which 
issued an urgent order to the metal workers to proceed forthwith 
to take forcible and simultaneous possession of all factories 
throughout Lombardy, except in cases where the firms were ready 
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to sign a formal undertaking not to resort to a lockout. The in- 
variable reply of the owners, however, was that no such under- 
taking could be entered into without prior permission from the 
Industrialists’ League. 

The workers then took possession of three hundred of the 
largest establishments in Lombardy. In most cases the men cut 
telephonic communications and sent groups to surround the fore- 
_ men’s offices, clerks’ departments and directors’ rooms, so as to 
impede every contact with the masters or the carrying away of 
any business papers. They further placed armed pickets to guard 
safes and strong rooms against any attempt on the part of the 
directors to remove money. In most cases the change was effected 
without disorder or personal violence. 

Since then the factory-seizing movement has quickly spread 
to Turin, Rome, Naples, and other big centres, but the National 
Labor Convention has decided that the immediate struggle shall 
be confined to the metal workers, who are ordered to resist with 
all the force at their command in the positions they have 
conquered. 

Nothing is more remarkable about this whole business than 
the comparative absence of disorder and bloodshed, and it was 
for this reason probably that the Government maintained for some 
weeks its extraordinary attitude of aloofness and silence. Re- 
cently Premier Giolitti has attempted the solution of the metal 
workers’ difficulties by appointing a commission of manufacturers 
and workmen to prepare a settlement plan. Conciliation and 
moderation are being urged by Signor Giolitti in his conferences 
with workmen and employers. A section of the employers has 
suggested it might accept intervention in the management of fac- 
tories, and representatives of the workmen have asked if this 
intervention would be exercised by the State in the interests of 
the men. 

The only serious disorder of the raonth occurred at Trieste, 
and that was a Socialist revolt apparently having nothing to do 
with the factory-seizing movement. In the Trieste affair, barri- 
cades were erected in the streets; and artillery, rifles, machine 
guns and bombs were freely employed in a struggle between the 
rioters and the military. Seven persons were killed and fifty in- 
jured in the revolt, which lasted for three days. Italian troops 
and naval forces finally succeeded in restoring order. 

A series of earthquakes beginning on September 7th and oc- 
curring at intervals for several days thereafter caused great dam- 
age, chiefly in Northern Italy. More than one hundred towns and 
villages were destroyed or badly wrecked, and it is estimated that 
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the dead exceeded five hundred, and the homeless more than 
twenty thousand. The first shock was most severely felt near 
Pisa and in the region north of Florence, and later shocks occurred 
along the southern slopes of the Swiss and Italian Alps from 
Monte Rosa to the Bernina Pass, and also in the Emilia district, 
which embraces the territory between the Apennines and the 
River Po. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio on September 9th proclaimed Fiume an 
independent State, and took the oath of office as its head. The 
new State is called the “Italian Regency of Quarnaro,” and com- 
prises the city of Fiume and several islands in the Adriatic. The 
National Council of Fiume, the city’s representative body, has re- 
signed owing to disagreement with d’Annunzio over the new con- 
stitution, which he himself drew up. The proclamation of the 
new State is viewed as merely the prelude to annexation to Italy, 
which action in turn will involve the abandonment by Italy of 
the Treaty of London, which gave Fiume to the Jugo-Slavs. 

Considerable distrust is being expressed in Italy over the for- 
mation of the “Little Entente,” as it is called—an agreement re- 
cently entered into by Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Rumania. 
The object of the alliance is a common neutrality in the Russo- 
Polish conflict, common defence against danger from Hungary, 
and preservation against ultimate return of the Hapsburgs as well 
as against a Danubian confederation, which might be the instru- 
ment to gain hegemony for some western power. Italy raises no 
objection to these aims, but professes to see in the alliance a re- 
vival of the “Pan Slav” idea, which the press of the smaller Slav 
countries is agitating, hoping that the “Great Mother Russia” will 
again make her power felt. A more immediate cause, however, 
for Italian uneasiness lies in the fact that she is at odds with the 
Jugo-Slavs over Fiume and other questions and in the material 
circumstance that, combined, the three States have a population 
of approximately 40,000,000, equal to France, and slightly supe- 
rior to Italy. Thus their military resources are sufficient when 
united to make a respectable showing, even against a great power. 


At a conference at Aix-les-Bains on Sep- 

France. tember 13th, between the French and 
Italian Premiers, which succeeded an 

earlier conference at Lucerne between Lloyd George and the 
Italian Premier, it was decided not only to postpone indefinitely 
the proposed Geneva conference with the Germans, but to drop 
altogether the Lloyd George policy of having joint discussions 
with the Germans of questions arising out of the peace. This 
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means that France has succeeded in detaching Italy from its 
agreement with England on the “conference method” of collect- 
ing the German indemnity, and that hereafter the Reparations 
Commission, rather than conferences like that at Spa, shall be 
intrusted with the determination and the collection of the Ger- 
man indemnity. France and Italy, under the new agreement, do 
not exclude the policy of subsequent meetings with the Germans, 
but insist that all questions taken up with the Germans shall be 
discussed with them only after the Allies have previously met 
and agreed among themselves. 

In return for this change in Italian policy Premier Millerand 
was forced to assent not only to Italy’s demand for complete free- 
dom of action in dealing with Soviet Russia, but also to the 
reservation that the victors must treat the vanquished in a spirit 
of moderation and benevolence. The agreement is important as 
foreshadowing a realignment of diplomatic forces on the Con- 
tinent. 

The Council of the League of Nations met in Paris on Sep- 
tember 16th almost unnoticed by the public and the press. The 
French are becoming more and more hostile to the League: first, 
because they feel it has proved its impotence in the Russian- 
Polish conflict due to the fact that it has no armed body to enforce 
its decisions, and second, because of a growing movement 
among the delegates of neutral nations in favor of a revision of 
the financial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. France also is 
suspicious of the movement afoot for the immediate entry of 
Germany into the League. 

The National Assembly will convene at Versailles on Satur- 
day, September 25th, to consider the election of a successor to 
President Paul Deschanel, who has resigned because of prolonged 
ill-health. Both Millerand and former President Poincaré have 
issued emphatic declarations that under no circumstances would 
they accept the Presidency. Nevertheless, both names are still 
prominently mentioned as candidates together with those of 
Marshal Foch, Raoul Peret, President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and Senator C. Jonnart, former Governor of Algeria, who will 
probably be the governmental candidate. 

The defensive alliance projected in June by Marshal Foch for 
France and General Waglinse for Belgium, has been dropped as a 
result of a Belgian Cabinet crisis. It appears that definite rati- 
fication by Belgium would raise certain difficulties in its relations 
towards Holland and incidentally towards England, which dis- 
approves of Belgium’s endeavor to acquire certain rights over the 
Scheldt estuary. Under the auspices of British diplomacy the 
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Dutch and Belgians have recently reached an accord, by which 
the Belgians renounce all claim to the Dutch Province of Limberg 
and the Dutch give commercial and tariff concessions in respect 
of passage of the Scheldt. But in the event of war the Dutch 
right to bar battleships or troop transports or munitions remains. 
If France had made a definite alliance with Belgium, great pres- 
sure would have been brought to bear on Holland to open the 
Scheldt entirely to Belgium, a state of affairs to which England 
was opposed. In place of the abandoned defensive alliance it has 
been decided by France and Belgium to limit the matter to an 
“agreement,” which has received the approbation of the military 
advisers of both sides, but binds neither absolutely. 

From a recent statement by André Tardieu, President of the 
Committee of Devastated Regions, it appears that France has 
made rapid strides towards recovery. Among other facts the 
figures show that of the 2,728,000 persons driven away from their 
homes by the War, 2,023,000 had returned up to Apri! 1, 1920. 
Of the 4,068 municipal governments destroyed, 4,006 have been 
reéstablished; of the 6,445 schools that existed before the War, 
5,345 have been reopened. Under dwelling houses, M. Tardieu 
shows that 574,777 were damaged to the extent of being one-half 
or wholly destroyed; of these 13,100 have been rebuilt, 178,500 
have been repaired, and 46,570 temporary houses are in use. The 
1,400 miles of main railways have been entirely repaired, and 485 
miles of the 1,000 miles of canals destroyed have been restored. 
Of the 32,000 miles of roads destroyed, 1,122 miles have been 
completely repaired and 10,000 miles repaired in part. Of the 
11,500 f* ries destroyed, 3,540 are working again and 3,812 are 
in process of rebuilding. A census taken in 3,508 factories shows 
that in 1914, 679,000 workmen were employed and in 1920, 
258,000 were employed in producing and 82,000 in repairing, 
making the total in 1920, 340,000. 

In operations against Turkish Nationalists, French forces 
recently captured Urfa, in Asiatic Turkey, which had been held 
for some time by the Turks. A few days later French troops 
captured Aintab, a city in Asia Minor, fifty-eight miles northeast 
of Aleppo, and the scene several months ago of a massacre of 
Armenians by Turks. The city had been held by two Turkish 
brigades. French forces are also reported marching on Marash, 
thirty-seven miles northwest of Aintab, and are meeting with 
obstinate resistance. Marash has been the scene of a number of 
encounters between the Turks and Armenians during the last 
few months. Many attempts have recently been made by the 
Turks to destroy the Bagdad Railway, but without success. The 
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only other recent action against the Turkish Nationalists, who 
are opposed to the Turkish Peace Treaty, has been the progress 
of the Greeks, who have captured Kutayah, eighty miles south- 
east of Brusa, and Afiun-Karahissar, fifty miles southeast of 
Kutayah. 
Violent disorders have marked the month 
Germany. in Germany. These have sprung from two 
sources—internal economic discontent and 
outbursts of national dissatisfaction over recent events in Upper 
Silesia. A movement for a general refusal to pay taxes, originat- 
ing in Wiirttemberg, spread rapidly to other towns, principally 
Stuttgart, which was without gas, electricity and water for several 
days. The strike began in the Daimler motor works in Wiirttem- 
berg, where the workers refused to allow the deduction of the 
legal tax of ten per cent from their weekly wages, because of dis- 
satisfaction with the Wiirttemberg government of Centrists and 
Democrats, who are charged with endeavoring to institute the old 
capitalist régime. Regardless of this purely Socialist argument, 
the masses of the people throughout Germany protest that they 
have good ground for refusing the ten per cent deduction to a 
Government which makes no effort to seize excessive and often 
fraudulent war and revolution profits, does not punish men com- 
promised by the Kapp rebellion, and which shows neither power 
nor ability to right various injustices. The discontent of the peo- 
ple is finding expression in disastrous strikes and lockouts. In 
the Siegerland mines near Cologne, and also in Essen, the tax 
refusal has been the cause of violent disorder, and several mine 
and factory officials have been severely wounded. 

Despite these disorders, however, there is strong opposition, 
even among Socialists, toward any alliance with the Bolsheviki. 
Recently in Berlin the Federal Congress of Independent Socialists 
heard the report of its delegation to the Communist Congress at 
Moscow, which was to the effect that Bolshevism was impossible 
in Germany, and that even in Russia this form of government, if 
government it could be called, has no future. The visiting dele- 
gation seems to have been thoroughly disillusioned by its view of 
actual conditions under Bolshevik rule, and its members delivered 
violent speeches of denunciation of Sovietism, which one speaker 
declared to be more militaristic and oppressive than the despotism 
of the Tsar. 

Clashes between Germans and Poles and Inter-Allied military 
forces have occurred at Kattowitz, in Upper Silesia, which is soon 
to be the scene of a plebiscite deciding whether it is to belong to 
Germany or Poland. The town of Kattowitz is a German centre, 
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but all the surrounding country is Polish. The Polish inhabitants 
of the rural communes, exasperated by the suffering inflicted on 
their fellow-countrymen in Kattowitz, formed bands to exercise 
reprisals against the Germans. As a result the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission, determined to prevent all excesses from whatever quar- 
ter they come, has proclaimed a state of siege not only in Katto- 
witz, but also in the rural area round the town. In recent fight- 
ing between French troops and the inhabitants of Kattowitz, 
twenty Germans were killed and many wounded, while the French 
lost seven killed. 

During a demonstration in Breslau by the old bourgeois 
parties against the Polish agitators in Upper Silesia, a crowd of 
German Nationalists stormed the Polish and French Consulates 
and destroyed the records and demolished the furniture. In 
amends the German Government was obliged to make a formal 
apology to France and pay a fine of 100,000 francs. 

Another result of the troubles in Upper Silesia has been the 
reduction of coal production in that region by some 700,000 tons, 
thus making it impracticable for Germany to make deliveries as 
prescribed in the Spa agreement. The German peace delegation 
in Paris has handed a note to the Peace Conference calling atten- 
tion to the situation. A third German request to the Ambassa- 
dorial Council for a neutral Commission to investigate matters 
in Upper Silesia has been refused. 

The independent exports commission, representing Swiss in- 
dustries and agriculture, which recently returned from investigat- 
ing commercial and agricultural conditions in Germany, reports 
that stagnation still continues. Business houses are selling off 
goods at half prices, manufacturers are holding back, and produc- 
tion everywhere is restricted. Consequently unemployment is 
increasing at a fearful rate so that a fall in wages ean hardly be 
avoided. This, however, is anticipated with alarm because of the 
political ferment in Germany and of the conditions on that coun- 
try’s eastern frontier. For the coming winter, the Swiss report 
says, matters look black. 

More than 1,700,000,000 marks in new paper money was put 
in circulation during the week ending September 6th, according 
to the Reichsbank’s weekly statement. The total now exceeds 
71,000,000,000. Financial writers designate the record as indi- 
cating a highly unfavorable development. 

September 20, 1920. 
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HE granting of the Presidential franchise to the women citizens 
. of the United States undoubtedly marks a new era in the 
political history of our country. The woman franchise will soon 
be extended—and in most cases, has already been extended—to 
every political office in nation, state and city. 

The privilege of voting at National and State elections should 
be of the greatest interest to the Catholic women of the country. 
Indeed, we feel that no word should be needed to lead them to use 
the ballot and to interest themselves in matters of national wel- 
fare. But unfortunately, there is, in some quarters, a tendency 
to hold back: a hanging on to old arguments that the vote is not 
for women: that the woman vote will be an enemy of the peace of 
the home: that women don’t know enough about public matters 
to vote intelligently. Whatever power those arguments may once 
have had to make debate lively, the new franchise amendment has 


thrown them all to the scrap heap. 




















* * 
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HE constitutional amendment is a mandate to the women citi- 
T zens of the United States to take their responsible share in the 
national government. No citizen can escape it. And to us, it 
seems that not only political, but moral blame must be attached 
to the person who neglects it. 

It carries with it the duty of making oneself acquainted with 
the obligations, duties and privileges of citizenship. A handbook 
that will give all such necessary data, entitled The Fundamentals 
of Citizenship, is issued by the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C., and may be ob- 
tained free by sending six cents for postage. A knowledge of 
current events and of the issues at stake may be obtained from 
the better secular journals and from the Catholic press of the 


country. 

















* * * 
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Y Catholic women at the present hour, the privilege of the 
ballot ought to be viewed as a sacred, a blessed right and 
opportunity. We include, under the title of women, our lay 
women and our religious, those who are not cloistered. 

Each individual has, moreover, a moral influence upon his 
fellows. To be interested in the ballot is to promote its dignity. 
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To be present at the register booth and at the polls is to help just 
so much in bringing home to others the importance of the ballot 
and reverence for legal, orderly procedure and for the law. Sta- 
bility of government is not built upon agitation or revolutionary 
methods. Yet both methods are the order of the day. If faith 
has been lost by many in our present system of representative 
government: if, despairing of orderly methods, they have had 
recourse to disorderly ones, to illegal short cuts to secure their 
immediate ends, irrespective of the fate of the Government, the 
fault lies in part with the failure of the majority of our citizens 
to use the ballot and to hold their representatives responsible to 
the electorate. The first step in a Bolshevik régime is to limit 
the franchise. When citizens, otherwise law-abiding, voluntarily 
limit the franchise, by failure to exercise it, they are contributing, 
in small but effective measure, to the propaganda of communism. 


* * * * 


T is by the popular ballot that all our national legislation is 
| ultimately determined. It is by their knowledge of the voters, 
their opinions, their activity at the polls that legislators in Con- 
gress are governed. At times, one may appeal to them success- 
fully on principle: but principle, as a rule, has an easy facility of 


shading off into political opportunism. And the duty of doing 
what one’s constituents want and for which they will support a 
candidate for reélection, is always very “clear” and very impera- 
tive. 

It must be known to our Catholic women—for the matters 
have been rehearsed repeatedly in the press—that the national 
legislature will be interested at its next session with matters that 
vitally affect the moral well-being of the country: its Christian 
tradition: the spiritual health not only of its children but of the 
generations yet unborn. 

Any Catholic woman who has the power to affect such legis- 
lation and doesn’t use that power is, in effect—we use the words 
advisedly—an enemy of true national interests and of Catholic 
welfare. If she abstains from voting, she weakens her own cause 
and adds to the strength of the opposition. The silence of her 
voice through the ballot adds emphasis to the voice of the enemy. 
She serves the Church or she serves against the Church. To the 
question of national education: of child welfare: of marriage 
and divorce: of sex hygiene: of birth control—all of which vitally 
affect the home and the public morals—she cannot be indifferent. 
And all of these questions will come up before the State and 
National legislatures. The powers behind the extreme radical 
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movements on all these questions are un-Christian, materialistic, 
pagan. This may, to some ears, sound intemperate. But when it 
is known the Voluntary Parenthood League is making a studied 
effort to introduce a bill that would so modify the national penal 
code as to make the sending of indecent literature through the 
mails, lawful: and when this bill was all but introduced into the 
Senate, by a United States Senator, at the last session of Congress, 
the censure of intemperance against the above language will, we 
feel, be lifted, at least by most people. 

This work of the Parenthood League is purely in the interests 
of birth control, and the League teaches that child-killing is not a 
sin: that marriage has no sanctity and the moral law, no binding 
force. By another organization, very powerful, the teaching of 
sex-hygiene is to be made obligatory in all schools by national 


mandate. 
* 





* * 
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F course, the far-reaching consequences of such a step on the 

whole life of the country could not be exaggerated. No Cath- 
olic woman citizen, knowing that these matters are to be sub- 
mitted to our national legislators, can still think she is free to vote 
or persuade herself that she is at liberty to vote or not to vote. 
It is idle to say that they do not affect the Catholic body—that we 
and our children will be impervious to all this change for the 
worse in the national atmosphere. As well say we could live just 
as healthily in a room full of foul as of fresh air. 

And in such specious attempts to get away from duty, there 
is a graver error. Such attempts imply that while we are members 
of the Church we are not necessarily active, intelligent, patriotic 
citizens of the nation. Any one who, by word or action or default 
of action, takes that attitude is false to the teaching of the 
Catholic Church, and false to the duty which the Church places 
upon him as of God and as of conscience. 

* * * * 





HE government is ours: the national life is ours just as much 
T as it is any other citizen’s or body of citizens’. We owe it 
constructive, abiding loyalty. We owe it the contribution of the 
best of our powers. Patriotism is just as necessary—indeed more 
so—in times of peace as in times of war. America’s soul is in our 
keeping and next to our Faith, it is the most sacred treasure and 
inheritance that we possess. Indeed, as it is a duty, so, in a true 
way, is it part of our Faith. It is for every one of us to have that 
soul express the truth of Christ, in so far as we can bring it to 


such expression. 


in 
— 
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ORD NORTHCLIFFE, through the columns of his London 
Times, has been constrained by the effect upon the world of 
recent events in Ireland to attempt the perhaps impossible task of 
awakening the conscience—or at least the sense of danger—of the 
British Government by publishing a series of articles revealing, not 
only the gross injustice of England’s course in Ireland, but also 
its notorious incapacity. Incidentally, the London Times’ articles 
emphasize the fact that the terrible flames of religious strife were 
blown upon and fanned into a conflagration by those reactionary 
forces which seek to divert the attention of the world from the 
main issues in the situation in Ulster by striving to make it appear 
that the Ulster Protestants’ chief concern in clinging tightly to the 
skirts of the British is because they fear the dominance of the 
Catholics which would follow if Ireland set up its own inde- 
pendent government. 

But the bulk of trustworthy testimony is altogether against 
this view. The most competent witnesses agree in stating that 
outside the narrow circle of a few Orange bigots, and their polit- 
ical masters, who work upon their blind fear, nobody, even in 
Ulster, takes seriously the “Rome-Rule” bogey set up by Carson 
and his henchmen. 

* * * + 


SWISS journalist who has recently visited Ireland, and who 
A contributed a series of articles giving “a neutral view of 
Ireland,” to the Neue Ziircher-Zeitung (the Swiss Liberal Repub- 
lican Daily), a series of articles which has been reprinted in Eng- 
land and America, point out in the latest of his letters that it 
was not until the separation of Church and State in Ireland in the 
second half of the last century, when the Presbyterian clergy were 
granted subsidies from the public treasury, that there developed 
a division of interest, so far as Irish independence was concerned, 
between the Orangemen and the Irish Nationalists. Previously, 
the rank and file of the Protestant population, tyrannized over by 
the great English proprietors, had joined with the Catholics who 
were in the same condition, and had demanded the political eman- 
cipation of the latter as the first step toward their own complete 
political freedom. “The result was that late in the eighteenth 
century Ulster became the stronghold of Irish Republicanism.” 

+. * * * 


URING Gladstone’s campaign the Orange party adopted the 
D catchy slogan “Home Rule means Rome-Rule.” But as the 
Swiss journalist well says: “If Ireland’s independence would mean 
today Roman suzerainty, if there were any real peril of the erec- 
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tion in this corner of the Atlantic Ocean of a Jesuit state, this 
danger must have been immeasurably greater one hundred and 
twenty years ago, when Protestant Ulster was vigorously demand- 
ing an Irish Republic.” 

And. he continues by stating that “this religious, or rather 
church politics, argument is not to be taken seriously, and sober- 
minded politicians hardly ever mention it... The truth is that 
the Protestants in other parts of Ireland (three hundred and 
fifteen thousand Protestants live outside the Province of Ulster) 
are not opposing Home Rule. They are mostly successful mer- 
chants, living in communities, predominantly Catholic. They 
know their fellow citizens intimately, and are not in the slightest 
disturbed by such ‘Rome-Rule’ bogies. Their only complaint 
is that their fellow Protestants in northeastern Ireland want to 
separate from the rest of the country, and leave their co-religion- 
ists an even smaller minority in the rest of Ireland than they 
would otherwise be. With such a separation, the Protestants 
would form one-tenth of the people, while in a united Ireland they 
would form more than one-fourth of the population. If the 
Ulster men really believed that the Protestants were likely to be 
persecuted, their present attitude would constitute a betrayal of 
their scattered fellow believers in severed Ireland. However, they 
know that no such danger threatens.” The writer goes on to prove 
from personal investigation that although this “papist” argument 
of Carson and his tools has no merit, it has, nevertheless, played 
an important part in the artificial agitation which produced the 
present dreadful crisis. “It is religious agitation first and fore- 
most,” he testifies, “that induced the young men of Belfast and 
the surrounding country to enlist in the Ulster Volunteers, for 
whose organization and arming Carson is responsible. From 
every Protestant pulpit in Ulster the clergymen preached against 
Home Rule; and volunteers took their vows of loyalty in the 
churches. After services half a million of the faithful solemnly 
swore with religious ceremony to be true to the ‘Covenant,’ thus 
formally obligating themselves to ‘fight unto death’ against Home 
Rule. It was a half-religious, half-military revolt against the Eng- 
lish Government of the day. The fact that that Government 
surrendered to the revolters without a struggle, does not change 
the situation. Unhappily the result was to destroy the last re- 
maining confidence in Great Britain retained by the Irish Nation- 
alists in the south, and to convince even moderate people that it 
was necessary to defend their rights by force. What was per- 
mitted Ulster men must also be permitted to Sinn Fein.” 

- * 





* 
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HESE facts are not new to well-informed Americans; but it is 
er that neutral and independent European observers should 
get at the truth and express it for the enlightenment of neutral 
peoples. While many other observers agree with this Swiss jour- 
nalist in attributing the present outbreak of a religious strife to 
an artificial and deliberate propaganda, it does remain true, in a 
sense far deeper than questions of political predominance of 
Catholics or Protestants, that the war in Ireland is a religious 
war. The terrible conditions in Ireland are truly the fruit of re- 
ligious tyranny. It was the Catholic faith in the souls of the 
Irish people that English conquerers strove most bitterly to up- 
root. It was their failure to do so which through all the centuries 
down to our own time brought about a hatred of Ireland that was 
keener and more dreadful in its results than any economic spoil- 
ation or merely political dominance could explain. Through all 
these centuries Ireland has upheld the torch of liberty, inspiring 
and encouraging other oppressed people troughout the world. 
The very soul and the flame of that torch was the Irish love of 
and devotion to the Catholic Faith. Neither the light of the Faith 
nor the light of the love of liberty has been quenched in their 
souls, and it burns today as bright as ever before. 

* * al * 

S these lines are written the Lord Mayor of Cork is still alive. 

Press dispatches state that he attributes his continued hold 
upon life to the prayers and the “innumerable Masses offered up 
for me” by his fellow Catholics throughout the world. MacSwiney 
lives—let us pray that as these lines are read he may still be 
referred to in the present tense—a symbol of the soul of Ireland. 
It is the Faith that nourishes that soul today as during all the 
dark centuries of Ireland’s oppression. May the end of Ireland’s 
awful Dark Night of the Soul be at hand. 


-— 
> 





HE music season is with us again. What was once—and not 
T sO many years ago—a matter of interest chiefly to New 
Yorkers and Bostonians, in whose cities alone opera and sym- 
phony orchestras and chamber music organizations flourished, is 
now a national concern. Permanent orchestras of high merit are 
maintained in a chain of cities from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and these go “on tour” to the cities adjacent to their permanent 
abodes. According to Bernard Shaw, wriiing recently in the 
London Morning Post, music is so great a moral force that it is 
really deserving of state and municipal aid, apart from purely 
esthetic reasons, because the spreading of a taste for it among 
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young people will tend strongly to keep them away from the low 
pleasures of life. “The higher the level of music,” says Shaw, 
“the lower the taxes of a country!” This for the reason that 
money spent on music will save much money otherwise wasted 
on vice, and the police! 


* *” 





7 
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OWEVER this may be, the New York Times seems to support 
Shaw’s views, declaring editorially that if young people can 
be led to appreciate good music “they will be less likely to be 
beguiled by the lures of the streets, and the exploits of the juve- 
nile gangster. And vice and crime being thus summarily elim- 
inated, is it not obvious that the tax-rate would be lowered? 
Catholics have always appreciated the power of music in the realm 
of morality, as well as of xsthetics. Catholics, however, seem 
alone in recognizing that music, like the other arts, and no less 
so when artistically it is of a high order, may be an influence 
for evil as well as for good. 


* * 





* * 


F Walter Pater had left no other result of his lifetime devotion 
to zxsthetics, his name would live because of his memorable 
prrasing of a fundamental verity, where he said that, “All art 
constantly aspires towards the condition of music.” “Music, 
then,” he says in the same essay, “and not poetry, as is so often 
supposed, is the true type or measure of perfected art.” All the 
development of esthetic thought since Pater’s time has tended 
to confirm what then seemed a startling conclusion. Music has 
more and more become the art which is not only the one towards 
the ideal of which all the other arts aspire, but the one which is 
the criterion of artistic appreciation. That community which 
fosters its music will foster the other arts; that one which neg- 
lects music is indifferent to the others. 











* * 





* *” 


HE sacramental principle in art finds in music its most elo- 
cy quent voice. By the sacramental principle in art is meant 
that quality in art in which the outward sign reveals an inward, 
or spiritual, meaning, or character. Art which is merely surface 
beauty, or surface interest; or art in which the interior quality 
overwhelms and breaks down the exterior form which should 
control and express it, are equally dangerous. It is obvious that 
music, like painting, literature, and all the arts, is being influenced 
deeply by the great flux which is taking place on all planes of 
human life today, a flux of which the World War is the hugest 
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manifestation. As that acute student of life and art, the late Rev. 
Thomas J. Gerrard, pointed out, there is a general feeling that 
art is about to realize a new birth in all its forms, just as there are 
to be fundamental reconstructions in political and social systems, 
brought about by the clash of arms. “The tendencies are mani- 
fold,” he wrote, “nor does anybody know for certain whither this 
or that is leading ... The students of politics and the social 
order are already busy with plans for reconstruction when the 
day of peace shall have arrived. And a similar activity must be 
shown by the masters in art if they are to save their precious 
heritage.” And this essayist went on to insist upon the recogni- 
tion and application of the sacramental principle if the new spirit 
in art is to develop in health and beauty and service. 

* * * a 


E is but one of the many voices proclaiming the same message. 
Every programme of music, every new book, every new pic- 
ture which manifests the sacramental principle, is a step toward 
good art; and every work which misses or ignores or opposes the 
sacramental principle is bad art. And by good and bad in art 
is meant precisely and baldly what we mean by good and bad in 
other things; their moral sense. The silly, but powerfully dan- 
gerous notion that art is somehow separate and distinct from all 
moral considerations is dying out today, like a great many other 
foolish and sickly intellectual aberrations, but there are still a 
few critics who stick to that false standard. It is high time that 
the public should shake off the influence of such pernicious stuff. 
Music, or play, or dance, or poem, or picture, or story, may and 
actually do either help or harm the very springs of human life, 
our interior spirit; wherefore, back into our study and criticism 
of art must come the factor of morality. In other words, when 
confronted by any work of art we must ask, not merely, “Is it 
beautiful?” or “Has it character?” but also, “Is its beauty or 
character for good or for evil?” For beauty may be subtly and 
poisonously corrupted; beauty may be of hell as well as of heaven. 
Beauty may be a lie as well as the truth, Keats to the contrary 

notwithstanding. 

* * * x 


F all the influences that play upon human life, next to religion 
O art probably produces the most far-reaching results. 
And of all the arts, music seems the most influential. Hence it 
follows that every concert we attend is an important chapter in 
the history of our soul; a weighty episode in the complicated 
drama of our fate. Happy and to be blessed, therefore, is the 
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music which puts the soul in harmony with life-enhancing, clean 
romance, and the intimations of spiritual mystery, and the tone 
vistas of sacramental beauty; but utterly to be condemned and 
avoided is that music, produced by morbid and faithless souls— 
often most highly endowed from a technical point of view—music 
which rips the inner fabric of our minds and souls with acrid, 
sickly psychologizing, or which carries into the heart the seeds 
of doubt and despair. The importance of a school of art criticism 
which shall be based upon true morality is one of the great neces- 
sities of this time of transition, in all the arts, but especially 
perhaps in the mystical realm of music. 





in 
>- 








VERY common subject of discussion in our current secular 

magazines is the present decline of religion and of morals. 
There seems to be no disagreement that public morality has 
fallen very low: it has no notable defender. 

Many of the older generation have criticized scathingly those 
of the younger and abused the latter for repudiating the moral 
inheritance, which it received. And the present generation has 
answered—as for example in the August Alflantic Monthly. The 
answer does not deny the indictment but, with anger that knows 
no strain of reverence, charges the older generation with the full 
responsibility. The fathers and mothers of the younger people 
of today gave them no guidance: no truth which they could hold 
to: no light by which they could walk. It left to them a world of 
disorder: of increasing problems made the more acute and un- 
solvable by neglect and indifference—and the result? Well, the 
result is that the younger generation must try to forget itself— 
must work intensely and must play intensely, regarding neither 
the purpose of the one nor the morals of the other, in order not to 
remember too bitterly that it has a soul. 


* * 








* */” 


¥ would be difficult to imagine a sadder article than this one 
in the Aflantic. It has bravado but no bravery: knowledge but 
no wisdom: earnestness but no reverence; audacity but no hope. 

It is as if the present generation damned, even with tears, 
its fathers and mothers, and in reckless abandon, cut itself loose 
from all human experience. 

And so there will be much wretchedness of soul, many blinded 
cries, before the world lifts itself from the depths into which sin 
has plunged it. 


* 





* * * 
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E say sin advisedly, for sin presupposes religion: and it is to 
the absence of religion and religious belief that the loose 
morals, indeed the propaganda of immorality, are due. To put it 
simply, if there is no personal God to Whom every man is re- 
sponsible, then every man has a right to frame his own morals. 
No human law: no convention: no tradition will be strong enough 
to withstand that logic. The human race will see to it that im- 
morality will not progress so far as to wipe out the race—but 
short of this extreme limit, men and women without God will be 
men and women, without morals. 
* * * * 


“fF\HE chaos of the world,” says Father Martindale in the June 

Dublin Review, “is an anxious chaos: and men are beginning 
to ask, not so much what the War has achieved, as what it re- 
vealed.” Continuing his article, he shows that the official reports 
in the religious belief of the British Expeditionary Force show 
practically absence of all religious belief. 

These reports, it may be stated at once, do not include the 
Catholic soldiers. They had a definite religious belief: and the 
book that tells of it was reviewed in THe CatHotic Wortp of 
February, 1920. 

The English Protestant soldier is not an atheist. He does not 
deny God. But how does he picture God? “The men, on whose 
account people are so anxious to ‘revitalize’ or ‘restate’ their 
creed, have already made themselves a new god. Who then? 
‘How about Old Bill?’ He ‘symbolizes what the men like to see 
in others, and want to see in themselves... He stands for 
optimism, humor, comradeship, bravery, common sense.’ He is 
‘within reach—within you.’ ‘It’s a type that cheers ... Which 
do you think they’d choose for a twelve hours’ journey, or half 
an hour’s visit to a hospital ward—Old Bill or a chaplain?’ 
Old Bill, every time, is the answer.” 

“In this country (England),” Father Martindale adds, “I 
believe the average man has a belief in God suited to his sort of 
natural culture, as the savage has.” God does not enter into the 
things of ordinary life; and the gulf thus fixed has cut Him off 
from mortals. 

* * * * 


S for Christ—there is a sentiment for Him but no knowledge 
of Him and consequently no belief in Him. After reviewing 
the evidence, Father Martindale states: “But observe how the 
Reform, which proposed to restore Christ to men, has removed 
Him, and how He, like God and moral law, is safe in Catholic 
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hands only.” The Rev. Mr. Keable, a High Churchman, the 
author of Standing By, an estimate of the religion of the English 
soldier, and a book which Father Martindale reviews, declares: 
“One cannot help feeling that nine Protestant chapels out of ten 
have really ceased to have any religion at all... In the Church 
of England one is slowly suffocated.” “It would be hard to find 
one more tragic or complete (religious failure) than the failure 
of the Established Church of England. That for the hundreds 
who see it there are thousands who do not, and that for the thou- 
sands who do not there are tens of thousands who do not take 
enough interest in a palpably worn-out institution to think about 
the matter at all, only emphasizes the tragedy.” “There is prob- 
ably no religious instrument in Europe today less fitted than the 
Establishment for this condition of affairs. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a religious body more hopelessly stranded ... I wonder 
if I have met one (man or woman of the many who will now 
speak freely, even to a clergyman) who has had anything of good 
to say of the religion of the Establishment.” “In every case their 
success (the padres) has been almost relative to the extent to 
which they have thrown the Establishment over.” 

* * * 


E have quoted these extracts and the words of Father Martin- 

dale to show that religious belief is absent from the ordinary 
life of the majority of the people of England. The record of the 
American soldier showed a better condition prevailing in America. 
And yet evidences are by no means lacking to show that here 
also God, as a real present factor in every-day life, is forgotten or 
denied and that there is little real knowledge of a belief in Christ, 
through Whom alone we can know the revelation of God. Indeed, 
it was thought by some officials of the Government here that 
when our troops went abroad Y. M. C. A. secretaries could well 
care for their religious needs. Any knowledge of the sacramental 
system, which alone keeps alive our conscious relation with 
Christ and with God, was frequently entirely absent, even in high 
places. 

And the most deplorable sign of the passing of Protestantism 
and a religious system of any kind, is its increasing willingness to 
abdicate to the forces of the new paganism—forces that do not 
admit any positive moral law, obligatory on man. 

The most noteworthy admission of the article in the Atlantic, 
already referred to, is that the passing of religious belief has 
meant the oncoming of immorality. The writer thereof is a Prot- 
estant, or at least one whose parents were Protestant. 


* 
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